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Towards the end of August, 1863, an unusually large 
hoard of coins, numbering in all no less than 13,500 pieces 
of silver, was found in the Protected State of Kooch Bah&r, 
in Northern Bengal, the contents of which were consigned, 
in the ordinary payment of revenue, to the Imperial Treasury 
in Calcutta. Advantage was wisely sought to be taken of 
the possible archaeological interest of such a discovery, in 
selections directed to be made from the general bulk to enrich 
the medal cabinets of the local Mint and the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The task of selection, 
and with it of inevitably final rejection, was entrusted to 
Babu Ilajendra-141-Mitra,-^an experienced scholar in many 
branches of Sanskrit literature, and who, in the absence of 
more practised Numismatists, courageously encountered the 
novel study and impromptu exposition of Semitic Palaeo- 
graphy as practically developed in his own native land six 
centuries ago. The Babu, after having assiduously com- 
pleted his selections for the Government,^ was considerate 
enough to devote himself to renewed and more critical 
examinations of this mass of coined metal, with a view to 
secure for Colonel C. S. Qnthrie (late of the Bengal En- 
gineers), any examples of importance that might have escaped 
his earlier investigations. The result has been that more 
than a thousand additional specimens have been rescued from 
the Presidency Mint crucibles, and now contribute the lead- 
ing materials for the subjoined monograph. 

An autumnal fall of a river bank, not far removed from 
the traditional capital of Kunieswar BdjUy a king of mark in 
provincial annals,^ disclosed to modem eyes the hidden trea- 

^ J. A. S. Bengal, 1864, p. 480. 

' Col. J. C. Haughton, to whom we are mainly indebted for the knowledge of 
this *trauvdillef has been so obliging as to famish me with some interesting 



sure of some credulous mortal who, in olden time, entrusted 
his wealth to the keeping of an alluvial soil, carefully stored 
and secured in brass vessels specially constructed for the pur- 
pose, but destined to contribute undesignedly to an alien 
inheritance, and a disentombment at a period much posterior 
to that contemplated by its depositor. This accumulation, so 
singular in its numerical amount, is not the less remarkable in 
the details of its component elements — whether as regards the, 
so to say, newness and sharpness of outline of the majority of 
the pieces themselves, the peculiarly local character of the 
whole collection, or its extremely limited range in point of 
time. It may be said to embrace compactly the records of 
ten kings, ten mint cities, and to represent 107 years of the 
annals of the country. The date of its inhumation may be 
fixed, almost with precision, towards the end of the eighth 
century A.H., or the fourteenth century a.d. A very limited 
proportion of the entire aggregation was contributed by 
external currencies, and the imperial metropolis of Dehli alone 
intervenes to disturb the purely indigenous issues, and that 
merely to the extent of less than 150 out of the 13,600 other- 
wise unmixed produce of Bengal Mints.^ 

details of the site of discovery and illustrations of the neighbouring localities. 
Col. Haughton writes : — ** The place where the coin was found is about three 
miles S.W. of Deenhatta, not far from the Temple of Kunteswaree (or Komit- 
Eswaree) on the banks of the river Dhurla. Near to this temple is a place called 
- Ooflaiu Moraee, a short distance firom which are the ruins of Kuntesur Raja's 
capital called Kunteswaree- Pat, consisting of a mound of considerable extent, 
. which has been surrounded with several ditches and walls, which are again pro- 
tected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous mounds of nearly 100 feet 
h\fi;h. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was deposited, were ordinary 
brass lotahs, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, but in lieu thereof the 
vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron spike passing from 
side to side." 

^ I wish to explain the reservations I make in thus stating this total 
below that given in Rt^jendra lal's list of 150 coins of seven Dehli kings 
(J.A.S.B., September, 1864, p. 481). In the first place, I greatly mistrust the 
reading of the sixth king's title. Muhammad bin Tughlak was called Fakhr- 
ud-din J(inah in his youth only ; on his first mission to the Dakhin in 721 a.h. 
the higher title of Uluffh Khdn was conferred upon him by his father, but from 
the date of his accession to the throne of Hindustan, he contented himself with 
the use of his simple name and patronymic ; no longer the *' glory of the 

faith," he was the far more humble ,^,4>^.J1 43u3bj i^i^f ^^ *^* 
conventional aJJl /)— w-j -3 JJbl^^' (Zife-i-^Bami, Calcutta edit., p. 196), 
both of which were so persistently copied by the independent Bengal Sultan. 
Certainly no such title as ^ jj\ <s^ occurs on any of the specimens of the Kaoch 



The exclofiiYely home characteristics of the great majority 
of the collectioii are enlivened by the occasional intrusion of 
mementos of imperial re-assertions, and numismatic contribu- 
tions from other independent sources aid in the casual illus- 
tration of the varying political conditions of the provincOp 
and of the relations maintained from time to time between 
the too-independent governors of a distant principality and 
their liege suzerains at Dehli. 

Muhammadan writers have incidentally preserved a record 
of the fact, that on the first entry of their armies into Bengal, 
they found an exclusive cowrie or shell currency, assisted pos- 
sibly by bullion in the larger payments, but associated with no 
coined money of any description;^ a heritage of primitive 

^a^r collection, that the B&bu has selected for Col. Guthrie, with the exception 
of those bearing the names of Fakhr-ud-dln Mubdrak Shdh. 

The second question, of the altogether improbable intrusion of coins of 
Muhammad 'Adil Sh&h ("new type"), I must meet in a more direct way, by 
assigning the supposed examples of his money to the potentate from whose mints 
they really came, that is, Ikhtidr-ud-din GhazI Shah (No. vii. infra), giving a 
difference in the age of the two kings, as far as their epochs affect the probable 
date of the concealment of this trmwaiUe^ of more than two centuries (753 a.h. 
against 960 a.h.). The B&bu has himself discovered his early error of making 
Shams-ad-d(n Firtiz, one of the I>«Mi Pathdns (as reported in the local news- 
papers), and transferred him, in the printed proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, to an anomalous position at the end of the Bengal Patb&ns (p. 483), 
while omitting to deduct bim from the total namber of ** eight Dehli Path&ns,'' 
which reckoning has been allowed to stand at p. 480. In the matter of date, 
we 'are not informed why this king should be assigned to a.d. H91, instead of to 
the true 1320 a.d. which history claims for him. 

^ Minh&j-ul-Sir&j, who was resident in Lakhnanti in a.h. 641, writes 

^^^^^ J^V i-M" v>^ ^'^Z ^^ ub^ ^ ^'if J^J^ ^^ 

Tabak&t-i-N&siri, p. 149, Calcutta printed edition (1864). Ibn Batutah gives 
an account of the collection of the cowrie shells in the Maldive Islands, from 
whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice ; the gradational 

quantities and values are detailed as follows : ^1 ^^* = l^^ cowries. M\j = 700. 
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\^ =8 12000. . ".^^ ^^, 1 =100,000, four buatus were estimated as worth one gold 

dvndr ; but the rate of exchange varied considerably, so that occasionally a dinar 
would purchase as many as twelve biMtUs, or twelve laks of cowries ! ( French 
edit., iv., p. 121. Lee's Translation, p. 178.) Sir Henry Elliot mentions that 
''in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries; in 17.56, for 2,560 
cowries ; and (in 1845) as many as 6,500 could be obtained for a rupee.*' 
— Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 373. They were estimated in the currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per rupee. — Prinsep's U.T., p. 2. Major Rennell, 
who was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie money, remarks : ^' I 
found no other currency of any kind in the country; and upon an occasion 
when an increase in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads 
(not less than 50 tons each) were collected and sent down the Burrampooter to 
Dacca.*' As late as 1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhet *' were 



barter, indeed, which survived undisturbed in many of the out- 
lying districts up to the early part of the present century. 
The consistent adherence of the people to this simple medium 
of exchange, goes far to explain an enigma, recently adverted 
to,^ as to the general absence of all specimens of money of high 
antiquity within certain limits northward of the seaboard, and 
may serve to reconcile the anomaly of conterminous nationalities 
appearing in such different degrees of advancement when tried 
by similar isolated tests of local habitudes. For the rest, the 
arms of Islam clearly brought with them into Bengal what 
modem civilization deems a fiscal necessity — a scheme of 
national coinage; and the present enquiry is concerned to 
determine when and in what form the conquerors applied the 
theory and practice they themselves had as yet but imperfectly 
realized. 

When Muhammad bin S&m ^had so far consolidated his 
early successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Dehli, in the person 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, while his own court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought to 
extend the frontiers of the faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtidr Khilji, Sipahsdldr in Oude, in a.h. 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little effort, the ancient 
Hindu dynasty of Nuddeah, superseding that city as the 
capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal to 
the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled imdisturbed 
by higher authority till his own career was prematurely cut 
short in a^. 602. 

Consideringthe then existing time-honoured system of valua- 
tion by shells — which would certainly not invito a hasty issue of 
coin — and Muhammad Bakhtiar's acknowledged subordination 
to Kutb-ud-din, who, so far as can be seen, uttered no money in 
his own name, it may fairly be inferred that if a single piece 
was produced, it formed a part only of an occasional, or special, 

collected in cowries, which was also the general medium of all pecuniary trans- 
aciions, and a considerable expense was then incurred by Government in effect- 
ing their conversion into bullion." — Hamilton's Hindostan, London, 1820., i. p. 
195. ' J.Il.A.S., vol. i., N.S., p. 473-4. 



medallic mintage — a numismatic Fatah-namah, or assertion 
and declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, designedly- 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so unprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate. 

Similar motives may be taken to have prevailed in the 
north, where the least possible change was made in the 
established currency of the country, extending, indeed, to a 
mere substitution of names in the vernacular character on 
the coin, which was allowed to retain the typical " Bull and 
Horseman " device of Prithvi Edja and his predecessors. The 
pieces themselves, designated from their place of mintage 
Dehli'wdlas,^ were composed of a mixture of silver and copper in 
intentionally graduated proportions, but of the one fixed weight 
of thirty-two ratis, or the measure of the old Purdna of silver 
of Manu's day. Progressive modifications were effected in 
tha types and legends of these coins, but no systematic recon- 
struction of the circulating media took place until the reign 
of Altamsh ; who, however, left the existing currencies undis- 
turbed, as the basis for the introduction of the larger and 
more valuable and exclusively silver ZAsi\ popularly known in 
after times as the Tankah^ a standard which may also be sup- 
posed to have followed traditional weights in the contents as- 
signed to it, as the 96 rati- piece modern ideas would identify 
with the Tolah : or it may possibly have been originated as 
a new 100 rati coin, a decimal innovation on the primitive 

1 The name is written \\ J J in Kutb-ud-din Aibek's inscription on 

the mosque at Dehll. (Prinsep's Essays, i. 327). The T&j-ul-Ma&sir and 

other native authorities give the word as J\^JjbJ, Hasan Niz&mi, the author 

of the former work, mentions that Kub&chah, ruler of Sind, sent his son with an 
offering of 100 l&ks of Dehli-wals r.o Altamsh, and no less than 500 l&ks of the 
same description of coin were eventually found in Kub&chah's treasury, many of 
which were probably struck in his own mints. (See Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx., 
fig. 19 ; J.A.S.B., iv., pi. 37, figs. 28, 29, 47 ; and Prinsep's Essays, i., pi. xxvi., 
figs. 28, 29, 47.) 

^ Erskine derives this name from the Chagatai Tdrki word, tang, '* white." 
(History of India under fi&ber. London, ISSli, vol. i. p. 546). Vullers gives a 

different and clearly preferable derivation in ^^^^ (fort. ex. U->^-J °- U-SX> 
tenuis, suff. >). Ibn Batutah carefully preserves the orthography as ^^J^^* 
8. "4^ and ^^, 
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Hindu reckoning by fours, a point which remains to be 
determined by the correct ascertainment of the normal 
weight of the rati, which is still a debated question* 
My own results, obtained from comparative numismatic 
data of various ages, point to 1*75 grains,^ while General 

^ In attempting to ascertain the relation of the weights of ancient and 
modem days, and to follow the changes that time and local custom may have in> 
troduced into the static laws of India, the capital point to be determined is the 
true weight of the rati^ as it was understood and accepted when the initiatory 
metric system was in course of formation. Two different elements have hitherto 
obstructed any satisfactory settlement of the intrinsic measure of this primary 
unit — the one, the irregularity of the weight of the ffutffa seeds themselvei, 
which vary with localities and other incidental circumstances of growth ;* the 
other, the importance of which has been rather overlooked, that the modifications 
in the higher standards, introduced from time to time by despotic authority, 
were never accompanied by any rise or fall in the nominal total of ratis which 
went to form the altered integer. From these and other causes the rate of the 
rati has been variously estimated asf rjjl25 grains, 1*875 grains, 1*953 grains, 
and even as high as 2*25 grains. 

We have Manu's authority for the foct that 32 ratis went to the old silver 
dharana or purdna, and we are instructed by his commentator, in a needlessly 
complicated sum, that the hdrsha was composed of 80 ratit of copper. We have 
likewise seen that this kdraha constituted a commercial static measure, its double 
character as a coin and as a weight being well calculated to ensure its fixity and 
uniformity in either capacity within the range of its circulation. I shall be able 
to show that this exact weight retained so distinct a place in the fiscal history of the 
metropolis of Hiudust&n, that in the revision and re-adjustment of the coinage 
which took place under Muhammad bin Tnghlak, in a.d. 1325, this integer 
was revived in the form of silver coin, and was further retained as a mint 
standard by his successors^ till Shir Sh&h re-modelled the currency 
about the middle of the sixteenth century^ In the same way 1 have already 
demonstrated elsewhere,]: in illustration of an independent question, that a coin 
retaining with singular fidelity the ponderable ratio of the ancient purdna^ was 
concurrent with the restored kdrsJia under Flrtiz Sh&h (a.d. 1351-1388) and 
other kings. And to complete the intermediate link, I may cite the fact that 
when the effects of Greek and Scythian interference had passed away, the 
S2~rati purdna re-appeared in the Punjab and Northern India, as the silver 
currency of tiie local dynasty of SyXla and Samanta DByA,§ and furnished in 
its style and devices the prototype of the Dehli ChohXn series of Bull and 
Horseman'* coins, the Dehliwdlaa, which were retained, unaltered in weight, by 
the Muhammadans, in joint circulation with the silver double Dirhatns of 174 
grains of their own system. t| 

Extant specimens of Sy&la's coins in the British Museum weigh 54 '4 grains 
and upwards. 

If this double series of weights, extending over an interval of time represented 
by 24 or 25 centuries, and narrowed to an almost identical locality, are found 
not only to accord with exactitude in themselves, but to approach the only 
rational solution of the given quantities, the case may be taken as proved. 

The ancient purdna hall-marked silver pieces range as high as 55 grains ; 
copper coins of £dmadata^ are extant of 137*5 grains ; and other early coins oif 

* Colebrooke, As. Bes. v. 98. 

+ Sir W. Jones, As. Res., ii. 154, "Rati— I i| of a grain." Prinsep, U. T. (180-«-96) ; 
Jervis, Weights of Konkan, p. 40 ; Wilson, Glossary, sub voce Rati, 
t Num. Ctiron., xv., notes, pp. 138, 153, etc. 

I J. A. S. Bengal, iy. 674; J. B,. A. S., ix. 177 ; Ariana Antiqua, p. 428 ; Prinsep's Essays, 
i. 313. 

II N. C, XV. 136 ; Prinsep's Essays, U. T., p. 70. 
51 Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 216, pi. xx., figs. 47, 48. 



CaDningham adheres to the higher figures of 1.8229 
grains.^ 

about 70 grains ; while, in parallel exemplification, the latter standard weights, 
under the Muhammadans at Dehli, are found to be 56 and 140 grains. Hence->- 

140-4-80 ratis= 1*75 grains 
56+82 „ =1.75 „ 
and this is the weight I propose to assign to the original rati ; there may be 
tome doubt about the second decimal, as we are not bound to demand an exact 
sam of even grains, but the 1.7 may be accepted with full confidence, leaving the 
hundred at discretion, though from preference, as well as for simplicity of con- 
Tersion of figures, I adhere to the If. Under this system, then, the definition 
of each ancient weight by modem grains will stand as follows : — 

il Mlisha = 2 Ratis or 3*5 grains. 

1 Dharana or Pur&^a = 32 „ 56*0 

[ Satamina = 320 „ 560* 



Mlisha = 5 ,, 8*75 






80 „ 140- 

320 „ 660* „ 

3200 „ 5600* „ 

CoppBK 1 Kkrsha = 80 „ 140* „ 

(J = 40 „ 70* 

SubdiTisions of E&rsha {\ ^ 20 „ 35* „ 

I J = 10 „ 17*5 „ 
—Numisfnatie Chronicle, vbl. iv., N.S. p. 131, March, 1864. 

^ General Cunningham's deductions are founded on the following estimates : 
— " I have been collecting materials for the same subject [Indian Weights] for 
nearly twenty years, and I have made many curious discoveries. I see that Mr. 
Thomas quotes Sir William Jones as fixing the weight of the Krishnala, or 
JSati seed, at ]-^ grain; but I am satisfied that this is a simple misprint of 
Joneses manuscript for I | or 1 *833 grain, which is as nearly as possible the 
average weight of thousands of seeds which I have tested. The great unit of 
mediaeval and modern times is the tdka of not less than 145 grains, of which six 
make the ehha-tdka^ or chhatak^ equal to 870 grains, or nearly two ounces ; and 
100 make the satakaj or eer, the derivation being sat-tdka, or 100 tdkas. For 
convenience I have taken, in all my calculations, the rati seed at 1*8229 grain. 
Then 80 ratia or 145*832 was the weight of the tangka ot copper, and also of the 
golden euvamaf which multiplied by six gives 874*99 grains, or exactly two 
ounces for the ehhatdka or cbhatak." — J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, page 46. 

Mr. N. S. Maskelyne, of the Mineral Department, British Museum, who, some 

time ago, entered into an elaborate series of comparisons of Oriental weights, with 

a view to determine the identity of one of our most celebrated Indian diamonds, 

has been so obliging as to draw up for me the following memorandum, exhibiting 

the bearing oi an entirely independent set of data upon the question under review, 

the true weight of the Indian Rati, The value of this contribution in itself, 

and the difficulty of doing justice to it in an abstract, must plead my excuse for 

printing it in extenao in this place : — 

I shall confine my answer to your question about the rati to the estimate of it 
as derived from the Mishk&l. The other channel of enquiry, that namely of 
Hindoo metrology and numismatics, is too complicated, and so far as I have 
been able to follow it, too unsatisfactory in its results, to justify my tirging any 
arguments derived from it Indeed, the' oscillations in tbis currencies, and oor 
knowing so few very fine coins of reigns before Shir Sb&h, of critical value, make 
this branch of the subject almost unapproachable to one who is not an Oriental 
scholar. I would premise, however, that I do not bdieve very accurate results 
are to be obtained solely from the weights of coins, except in the few cases where, 
as in the coins of Akbar, or of Abd-el-Malek ben Merwiui, we have some literary 
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However, these silver coins of Altamsh — ^let their primary . 
static ideal have been based upon a duplication of the dirhams 

•tatements about them. Nor can yoa get any result from weighing carob beans 
to determine the carat, or abras seeds to determine the rati, I weighed, long 
ago, hundreds Y>f ratis, that Dr. Daubeny lent me, with an arerage of 1.694 
troy grains. Sir liViiliam Jones found, I belieye, one of 1.318, and Professor 
Wilson, I think, another value again. They vary according to the soil and climate 
they are grown in, and the time and atmosphere they have been kept in. 

My investigation of the rati originated in a desire to determine whether the 
diamond, now the Queen's, was the same that Baber records as having been 
given to Hum &y tin at the taking of Agra, after the battle of Paniput, and which 
had once belonged to Alk-ed-din (Khilji). I also was led to suppose that the 
diamond Tavernier saw at the Court of Aurungzete was the same, and that he 
had confounded it with one that Meer Jumla gave to Sh&h Jeh&n, and that had 
been recently found at Golconda. I would here observe that Tavemier's weights 
can be very little trusted ; I can give you my reasons for this assertion, if you 
wish for them. 

B&ber, in his memoirs, says the weight of Hum&ytin's diamond, was about 
8 mishkals. In his description of India, he gives the following ratios of the 
weights in use there : — 

8 ratis =- 1 m&Bhah. 
32 „ = 4 „ =1 tang (tank). 
40 „ = 5 ,, =1 mishkal. 

96 „ = 12 „ =1 tola. 

Jewels and precious stones being estimated by the tang. Furthermore he states 
14 tolas = 1 sir, 40 sirs = 1 man, etc. Thus, then, the 8 mishkals would be 
820 ratis. 

Tavernier says the diamond he saw weighed 31 9^ ratis. The Koh-i-Niir, in 
1851 (and, I believe, in Baber*s day also), weighed 689.6 grains troy. The 
theory that it was Al&-ed-dln's diamond, would demand — 

a mishk&l (8) weight of 73.7 grains, 

a tola (dj) „ 176 86 „ 

a tank (10) „ 58.95 „ 

a m&sha (40) „ 14.746 „ 

a rati (320 of 8 to the m&sha) 1.8426 „ 

(240 of 6 „ ) 2.633 „ 

Now, as to the mishkal — the Mahommadan writers speak of it as not having 
altered from the days of the Prophet. Doubtless, it has been a pretty perma* 
ment weight, and very likely, in Makrizi's time, was but slightly various in 
different places. At present, the following table represents the different mishk&ls, 
so far as 1 have been able to ascertain them. 

The gold and silver misbksll of Baasorah — l^dirham =72 grains. 

The „ „ mussalor mishkal of G^amrooft (71.76 miscals 

= 100 mahmoudias = 61 36 grains) • • =71.6. ,, 

The gold and silver miscal of Mocha = 24 carats = 24^ vakya 

(of 480 grains, nearly) =72 „ 

That of Buahire = ^ of a maund of 63784 grains = 74.7 „ 

The metical of u^/^o and ^^t^« =73 „ 

The ,, of Tripoii =73.6 „ 

In FersiaHf the demi mishkdl = . „^q of the batman of Chessay ) 

(of 8871 grains) V =73.96 „ 

The taurid batman and mishk&l = half the above j 

The mishk&l corresponding to the (|) dirham used for gold and 

silver, in Persia =74.6 „ 

The abbasi corresponding to 1 mishkal, Marsden says =72 „ 

The modern debased mishk^ of Bokhara =71 »« 

B&ber. in speaking of the mishkdl, may either mean his own Bokharan misbk&l, 
or, as seems more probable, the current mishkal as existing at that time in India ; 
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of Qhazni, or^ as is more probable, elaborated out of the ele-< 
ments of ancient Indian Metrology — may be quoted in their 

in short, the ** Indian or Syrian mishkal " of the Mahommadan writers — which 
was the Greek mishkUl + 2 kirats. The modern debased mishkUl of Bokhara 
we may leave out of oar comparifons. It is surely a degraded weight in a 
country that has undergone an eclipse. 

The old ** Greek Dinar " is of course the Byzant, or solidus aureus — the 
denarius of Byzantium. It was nominally coined 72 to the Roman lb. The 
Byzantian Roman lb. in the British Museum weighs 4995 grains, so the solidus 
was nominally coined at 69.4 grains. It reallif issued from the mint at a 
maximum weight of 68 (a very few of the most finely preserved coins reaching 
this amoant). Now taking Makrizi*s statement that the mishkttl was 24 kirats, 
and that of the Ayin-i-Akberi that the Gr^ek mishkil was 2 kirats less than this ; 
we find the weight of the mishkd.l=:68+ff =74.18 grains troy. Again, Makrizi 
mentions that Abd-el-malek ben Merwan coined dinars and dirhams in the ratios 
of 2l| kirats : 15 kirats. Now this Caliph's gold coins in the British Museum 
(in a very fine state of preservation), weigh 66.5 grains, and his silver, also weU 
preserved, 44.5. Taking the former as coined at 67, we have the ratio : 

Dinar: Dirham = 21) : 15 = 67 t 46.2, 
which^latter gives a probable weight for the dirham as originally coined. (In 
Makrizi's time the ratio was dinar : dirham =10 : 7=21.75 : 15.22; or supposing 
the gold coin unchanged at 67, the silver dirham would become 46.88). Then, 
as the ratio of the dinar (or gold mishkfil) to the mishkal weight = 21f : 24 we 
have for the mishkll weight a value of 73.93 grains. 

These two values, thus severally adduced from different data— viz., 74.18 an4 
73.93— sufficiently nearly accord to justify, I think, our striking the balance 
between them, and declaring the ancient mishkal — (*'the Syrian or Indian 
mishkflll *' ) to have been very nearly 74 grains. Hence the kirat would be 3.133 
grains, troy. The modem carat varies from 3.15, the modern Indian carat, to 
3 28, the old French carat (made thus probably to be an aliquot part of the old 
French ounce). The English carat = 3.168; the Hamburgh = 3.176, and the 
Portuguese = 3. 171. 

The above value of the mishk&l accords extremely well with my theory about 
the diamond. 

That the "Greek Dinar*' of Makrizi was the Sassanian gold is not at all 
likely, although the silver dirham was, no doubt, originally derived from the 
Sassanian drachma. Of the few gold pieces of Sassanian coinage, the one in the 
Museum, of Ardashir I., weighs now 65.5, and could not have been coined at 
less than 66.5 grains — which would give a mishkdl of 72.04. But under the 
Sassanidse, the gold coinage was quite exceptional, and was not large enough to 
have formed the basis of the monetary system of the Caliphs, which was 
professedly founded on Greek coins, current. 

As to the Bokh&ran mishkal of B&ber's time, how are we to arrive at it ? 
You— and if you can't, who can ?— are able to make little firm ground out of the 
weights of Sassanian, or Ghasnavid coins — ^nor will the coins of the Ayubite, 
Mamluke, and Mamluke Bahrite, Caliphs (of which I have weighed scores), 
give any much more reliable units on which to base the history of the progress 
of change in the mitthkal. The limits of its variation in modern times seem 
to have lain between 74.5 and 72 troy grains ; I believe 74 as near as possible its 
true original weight, the weight of the Syrian and of the Indian mishkal. This 
would give the rati on the goldsmith's standard of 8 to the mkaha, and 40 to the 
mishkal, as 1.85 grains, and the limits of this rati would be 1.862 and 1.80. 
The value of the jeweller's rati (6 to the m&sha) would be for the 74 grain 
mishk&l 2.47 grains, and its limits would be 2.483 and 2.40. 

That B&ber's and Hnm&yun*8 now worn and dilapidated coins of 71 and 71.6 
grains were mishk^ is not improbable ; but they certainly were not coined at 
less than 74 grains. 

Without entering into the Indian numismatical question, I may remind you of 
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gnmymg integrity of weight and design, as having furnished 
the prototypes of a long line of sequent Dehli mintages, and 
thus contributing the manifest introductory model of all 
Bengal coinages.^ 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 

Tuglak'8 coiii of 174 gprains (one in the British Museum » 172.25), probably 
coined at 175 or 176; a fair weight of issne for a coin nomiiiaUj of some 177 or 
178 grains. These coins, I beliere, yon consider to represent the tola. A tola 
of 177.6 would accord on the ratios of B&ber's table with a mishksil of 74 grains. 
I am strongly tempted to enter farther into this question of the ponderary 
systems of India, bat I am warned by your own able papers of the difficoltiet 
in the path of one who deals only in translations and in the weight of coins. 
24th Not., 1865. 

^ There are three Tarieties of Altamsh's silrer coinage, all showing more or 
less the imperfection of the training of the Indian artists in the reproduction of 
the official alphabet of their conquerors. The designs of these pieces were clearly 
taken from the old Ghaznl model of Muhammad bin S&m's Dirhams and 
Din&rs, and the indeterminate form of the device itself would seem to indicate 
that they mark the initial effort of the new Muhammadan siWer currency which 
so soon fixed itself into one uuTarpng type, and retained its crude and unim- 
prored lettering for upwards of a century, till Muhammad bin Tughlak inaugu- 
rated his reign by the issue of those choice specimens of the Moneyer's art, 
which stand without compeers in the Dehli series. 

No. 1, Silver. Size, vii. ; weight, 162*5. Supposed to have been struck on 
the receipt of the recognition of the Khalif of fiaghd&d in 626 ▲.h. 

Obverse : Square area, with double lines, within a circle. 

Legend, ^\ J^^ j,^,^ ^\ ^\ Jl J 

Reverse : Square area, with double lines, within a circle. 

I 

• Legend, ^^j^j^\ ^^\ .n'r^ 4\\ ^U5H J^ ^J 

No. 2, Silver. Size, viii. ; weight, 168-5. Date, 630 ▲.h. 
Obverse : Square area, with double lines, 

Legend, ^ jj\^ Lj jJl ^^^..^ ^ i\ ^^ILLJl 1 

^j^yli\j^\j^\j j^llaUl fj^^^\ j^\ ^\ ' 
Reverse : Circular area. 

Legend,^^,,ai:u**^l aWJJ^^ *X4.flr^ ^W\ SI ^\ il 

Margin, JlljU^ <--^ 

Mr. Bayley notices the occasional change of the name of the piece to the generic 
^j^^^ as well as the ignorant substitution of ^JJl ^\j ^»a\:x^\ for the 

Khalifs true title. J. A.S.B., 1862, p. 207. CoL Guthrie's coin (Type No. 2) 
discloses a similar error. 

Legend, ^^y^\ j^\ j»a:CMj^\ ^L*81 J^ ^ 

Margin, m Ju] SSJ^ ^-V^ 

No. 3, SUver. Size, viii. ; weight, 163-5 gr. 
Obverse, as Ifo. 2, but the square area is enclosed in a circle. 
Reverse : Square area enclosed within a circle, identical with the obverse design. 
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though superior in the early copies to the crude introductory- 
issues of Altamsh^ seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dehli die-cutters^ and soon merge 
into their own proTincialisms, which are procrressiyely exagfffe* 
^ted in the petition, ^til. at kat, whafwith the im^r- 
fection of the model, the progressive conyeutionaUsm of the 
designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imitation 
of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances of 
intelligible writing, and, as the plates will show, like Persian 
shikastah, easy to read when one can divine what is intended, 
but for anything like precision in obscure and nearly 
obliterated margins, a very untriistworthy basis for the 
search after exact results. 

The different mints each followed its own traditions, and 
the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Son^rgaon 
was held by its own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the present series, was 
Reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (No. 22 infr&). The numismatic 
innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied in the south, especially in the reproduction of the 
titular legends; but his own coins struck at the "city" — he 
would not call it capital — of Lakhnauti, evince the haste and 
carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and still worse, the hand 
of a local artist, all of which short-comings may be forgiven to 
a monarch who, in his own imperial metropolis, had raised the 
standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as applied to coin 
legends, to a position it had never before attained, and which 
later improved appliances have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sult&ns, mere imitators at first, were original 
in their later developments of coin illumination, and the 
issues of the fiilly independent kings exhibit a commendable 
variety of patterns in the die devices, damaged and restricted, 
however, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the tenor 
of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, espe- 
cially in the refusal to adopt the ever recurring ka&mah, and in 
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the suggestive mutations of titles assigned to the lieutenants of 
the prophet on earth, whose names they did not care to learn. 
So also was their elaboration of the titular adjuncts of the 
four Im&ms uninfluenced by northern formulas ; many of 
which conventionalisms survived for centuries, tiU Shir Sh&h, 
in the chances of jconquest, incorporated them into the coinage 
of Hindust&n, during the exile of the temporarily vanquished 
Hum&yun. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage was necessarily, like 
the pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues will be seen to follow closely 
upon the proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dehli 
prototypes ; but one of the curious results the Kooch Beh&r 
collective find determines is, that, though the first kings on 
the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a well understood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction to the exact weight to 
which we must suppose subsequent kings lowered the legal 
standard of their money, so that, although some of the silver 
pieces of Kai K&us and Firuz have escaped the debaser's eye, 
and preserve the completeness of their original issue denomi- 
nation, the great majority of the older coins have been brought 
down to the subsequent local standard of 166 grains, at which 
figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the hoard ranges, or, in more 
marked terms, 166 grains is the precise weight of the majority 
of the very latest and best preserved specimens, which must 
have been consigned to their recent place of concealment when 
very fresh from mints but little removed from the residence of 
the accumulator of the treasure, and be held to represent coin 
which could scarcely have changed hands. 

The intrinsic value of the money of these sovereigns follows 
next in the order of the enquiry. This department of fiscal 
administration might naturally have been expected to have 
been subject to but limited check or control, when regulated 
by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy; but, in 
practice, it will be seen that some of the native Mint-masters 
were able to secure a very high standard of purity, and, what 
is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uniform scale in 
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the rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial coins subjected 
to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, and in so far, 
representing a sequent eighty years of the issues of the northern 
metropolis, vary only to the extent of six grains in the thou- 
sand, or 0.6 per cent. As the Dehli coinage proves superior, 
in point of weight, to the southern standard, so also does it 
retain a higher degree of purity ; the 990 and 996 of silver 
to the test total of 1,000 grains, sinks, in the earliest examples 
of the Bengal mintages, to 989, from which figures it expe- 
riences a temporary rise, in possibly exceptional cases, under 
Bah&dur Sh&h, who may be supposed to have brought down, 
with his reinstituted honors and the coined treasure so 
lavishly bestowed upon him by Muhammad bin Tughlak on 
his restoration to the government of Son&rgaon, certain im- 
plied responsibilities for the equity and fulness of his curren- 
cies; while in the. subsequent irregularly descending scale, 
Aazam Sh&h's officials arrived at the most unblushing effort 
of debasement, in the reduction of silver to 962 grains. Among 
other unexpected items for which the aid of modem science 
may be credited, is the support which the intrinsic contents 
of the erroneously-classed coins of ^Adil Sh&h under native 
interpretation, lend to the correctness of the revised attribu- 
tion of the pieces themselves suggested by the critical terms 
of their own legends, in the manifest identity of their assay 
touch with the associate coins of the lower empire of India. 

Colonel Ghithrie has furnished me with the following data, 
concerning the assay of the various coins composing the Kooch 
Bah&r hoard : — " When the Bengal Asiatic Society made their 
selection of coins from the trove, they set apart four of each 
description for the Mint, two being for special assay, two for 
the Mint collection. The result of the assay was as follows 
(1,000 represents absolute purity) :" 



DEHLI COINS. 

1. Balban (a.h. 664) ... 990 and 996 

2. EaiEob&d (a.h.685) 990 and 996 

3. Ghl&8-ud-din Tughlak (a.h. 720) 

990. 

4. 'Adil Sh&h li.0. Ghkzi Sh&h of 

Bengal, a.h. 751] 989. 



BENGAL COINS. 

1. Shams -ud- din Firtiz 989 

2. Bah&dur Sh&h 988 and 993 

3. Mub^ak Sh&h 987 

4. Ili&8 Sh&h (1st type) 989 ; (2nd) 

982; (3rd) 988. 

5. Sikandar Sh&h (return lost). 

6. Aazam Sh&h (Ist type) 981 ; (2nd) 

989 ; (3rd) 962 ; (4th) 977 ; ^ 
(5th) 985. 
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A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the history of India, has been the 
intrinsic value of the current coin at the various epochs re- 
ferred to, so that the most exact numerical specifications con- 
veyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum contemplated 
in the recital of any given author. Numismatists have been 
for long past in a position to assert that the Dehli Tankah 
contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presuppose a 
theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch of 
nearly pure silver ; but assuming this specific coin to have 
been a tvhite or real *' Tankah of Silver (^yu ^^), a doubt 
necessarily remained as to what was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah (nL^ ^^SjJ). Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, 
in his Tabak&t-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduc- 
tion of these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
who notoriously depreciated the currency to a large extent, 
before he resorted to the extreme measure of a forced cur- 
rency, though it may be doubted whether any such deprecia- 
tion would have been thought of, even if there had been time 
to effect the conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, 
to which period Nizam-ud-din attributes the issue of these 
pieces, in the apparent desire of explaining the bare possi- 
bility of the possession of such numerical amounts as are 
stated to have been squandered in largesses by the newly- 
enthroned monarch. However, the real debasement of the 
coin need not have extended much beyond the point indi- 
cated by the superficial aspect of his own Bengal mintages, 
and A&zam Shah's coins of the same locality probably exceed 
that accusatory measure of debasement ; while, on the other 
hand, Muhammad bin Tughlak, on reverting to specie cur- 
rencies, after his futile trial of copper tokens, seems to have 
aimed at a restoration of the ancient purity of metal in his 
metropolitan issues, as I can quote a coin of his produced by 
the Dehli Mint in a.h. 734, which has every outward appear- 
ance of a sole component element of imalloyed silver, and 
equally retains the fair average weight of 168 grains.^ All 

^ This coin is similar, but not identical in its legends with the gold piece, 
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these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal ratio of 
purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight addi- 
tion to the recognised alloy would bring the local issues fairly 
within the category of '' black Tankahs." Such a supposition 
of the inferiority of the coinages of the southern kingdom 
appears to be curiously illustrated by B&ber's mentioning 
that, in a.h. 932, a portion of the revenues of the district of 
Tirhtit, a sort of border-land of his kingdom, which did not 
extend over Bengal, was payable in Tankah Nukrahj and the 
larger remainder in Tankah Sidh,^ an exceptional association 
of currencies in a given locality, which can scarcely be ex- 
plained in a more simple and reasonable manner than by 
assuming the lower description of the conventional estimate 
piece to have been concurrent with a better description of the 
same coin, constituting the prevailing and authorized revenue 
standard of the northern portions of the conquering Moghul's 
Indian dominions. 

Another important element of all currency questions is the 
relative rate of exchange of the precious metals inter se. 
And this is a division of the enquiry of peculiar significance 
at the present moment, when Her Majesty's Government are 
under pressure by the European interest to introduce gold as a 
legal tender at a fixed and permanent rate, or, in efiect, 
to supersede the existing silver standard, the single and 
incontestable measure of value, in which all modem obligations 
have been contracted, and a metal, whose present market 
price is, in all human probability, less liable to be affected by 

No. 84, of 736 A.H., p. 50, Path&n Sult&ns. The following are the inscriptions : 
Obverse-^ \jji\ ^\j ^\ ^^\^ 

Reverse-- jjj^f ^jJ Jb4cs=^ J^ ^ 

Margin— iUx-^^ (jr?^ t^j' *^^ (^LJi\ ^dJ 

^ B&ber has left an interesting account of the revenues of his newly-acqnired 
kingdom in India, as estimated after the battle of Panipat, in a.h. 932, to the 
effect that *' the countries from Bhira to fiah^r which are now under my doifiinion 
3rield a revenue of 52 krores" of Tankas. In the detail of the returns from differ- 
ent provinces, Tirh6t is noticed as Tribute (Khidmat&na) of the Tirhiiti Raja 
250,000 tankah nukrah, and 2,750,000 tankah sidh. William Erskine, History 
of India under B&ber and Hum&yun, Liondon, 1854, vol. i., p. 540. See also 
Ley den's Memoirs of Baber, London, 1826, p. 334. 
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oyer production than that of gold : the btdlion value of 
which latter had already begun to decline in the Bazars of 
Indiai simultaneously with the arrival of the first-fruits of 
Australian mining. 

If the contemplated authoritative revolution in the esta- 
blished currency had to be applied to a fully civilized people, 
there might be less objection to this premature experiment; 
but to disturb the dealings of an empire, peopled by races 
of extreme fixity of ideas, to give advantages to the crafty 
few, to the detriment of the mass of the unlettered popula- 
tion, is scarcely justified by the exigencies of British trade ; 
and India's well-wishers may fairly advance a mild protest 
against hasty legislation, and claim for a subject and but 
little understood nationality, some consideration, before 
the ruling power forces on their unprepared minds the 
advanced commercial tenets of the cities of London and 
Liverpool. 

The ordinary rate of exchange of silver against gold in 
Marco Polo's time (1271-91 a.d.),^ may be inferred to have 
been eight to one ; though exceptional cases are mentioned 
in localities within the reach of Indian traders, where the 
ratios of six to one and five to one severally obtained. 

Ibn Batutah, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 

^ The Province of Karaian. '' For money they employ the white porcelain 
iheU found in the sea, and these they also wear as ornaments abont their necks. 
Eighty of the shells are eqaal in value to a saggio of silver, or two Venetian 
groats, and eight saggri of good silver to one of pare gold.*' Chap, xxziz. 

The Province of Karazan. " Gold is found in the rivers, both in small 
particles and in lumps ; and there are also veins of it in the mountains. In 
consequence of the large quantity obtained, they give a saggio of gold for six 
saggi of silver. They likewise use the before-mentioned porcelain shells in 
currency, which, however, are not found in this part of the world, but are 
brought from India." — Chap, zl ; also Pinkerton (London, 1811), vol. vii., 143. 

The Province of Kardandan. "The carrency of this country is gold by 
weight, and also the porcelain shells. An ounce of gold is exchanged for five 
ounces of silver, and a a&ggio of gold for five saggi of silver, there being no silver 
mines in this country, but much gold; and consequently the merchants who 
import silver obtain a large profit" Chap. zli. 

The Kingdom of M IBN lAva). ''You then reach a spacious plain [at the 
foot of the Yunnan range], whereon, three days in every week, a number of 
people assemble, many of whom come down from the neighbouring mountains, 
bringing their gold to be exchanged for silver, which the merchants who repair 
thither from distant countries carry with them ifor this purpose ; and one saggio 
of gold is given for five of silver." Chap, zliii. Travels of Marco Polo, by W, 
Marsden, London, 1818 ; and Bohn*s Edition, 1854<. 
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when he was, so to say, resident and domesticated in India, 
Teports the relative values of the metak as eight to one.^ 

" J'ai TO vendre le riz, dans les marches de ce pays [Bengale], sur le pied de 
vingt-cinq rithl de Dihly pour an din&r d'argent : celai-ci vaat huit drachmes, 
et lenr drachme equivant absolument li la drachme d'argent '' (!▼. 210). 

The difficulty of arriving at any thoroughly satisfactory interpretation of the 
obscure Arabic text, as it no?r stands, may be frankly admitted, nor do I seek to 
alter or amend the French translation, farther than to offer a very simple ex- 
planation of what probably the author really designed to convey in the general 
tenor of the passage in question. It was a crude bat establbhed custom among 
the early Muhammadan occupying conquerors of India, to issue gold and silver 
coins of equal weights, identical fabric, and analogoas central legends ; hence, 
whenever, as in the present instance, the word Dindr is used in apposition with 
and contrast to the secondary term Birham, the one primd facte implies gold, 
the other silver ; and there can be little doabt bat that the original design of the 
text was to specify that one gold piece of a given weight passed in situ for eight 
silver pieces of similar form and of slightly greater bulk. It is possible that the 
term Dinar may in process of time have come to stand for a conventional 
measure of value, like the *' poand sterling,'* susceptible by common consent of 
being liquidated in the due equivalent of silver ; but this concession need not 
affect the direct contrast between the Dfn&rs and Dirhams so obviously marked 
in the case in point. 

Ibn Batutah in an earlier part of his work (iii. 426) [Lee's edition is imper- 
fect at this portion, p. 149] gives us the comparative Dehii rate of exchange — of 
which he had unpleasant personal experiences : he relates that he was directed to 
be paid (55,000 + 12,000 = ) 67,000 pieces of some well understood currency neither 
the name or the metal of which is defined, but which may legitimately be taken 
to have been ** Silver Tankahs,'' and in satisfaction of this amount, deducting 
the established one-tenth for Dastdriy which left a reduced total of 60,300, he 
received 6,233 gold tankahs. Under this scale of payment the gold must have 
borne a rate of exchange of one to 9*67 of silver, or very nearly one to 10, a 
proportion which might be supposed to clash with the one to eight of the more 
southern kingdom, but the existing state of the currencies of the two localities 
afford a striking illustration of the consistency of the African observer's appre- 
ciation of money values in either case. His special patron, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, Emperor of Dehli, had, from his first elevation to the throne, evinced 
a tendency to tamper with the currency, departing very early in his reign from 
the traditional equality of weights of gold and silver coins ; he re-modelled both 
forms aSid relative proportions, introducing pieces of 200 grains of gold, styled 
on their snrfaoes dindra, and silver coins of 140 grains, designated as adaii$^ in 
superses&ion of the ancient equable tankahs, both of gold and silver, extant 
examples of which in either metal come up to about 174 graius. More important 
f6r the present issue is the practical result, that, from the very commencement, 
Muhammad Tughlak's silver money is invariably of a lower standard than that 
of his predecessors, whether this refers to the early continuation of the full silver 
tankah, or to his own newly devised 140 grain piece, a mere reproduction of the 
time-honoured local weight, which the Aryan races found current in the land 
some twenty-five centuries before this Moslem revival, but in either 
case, this payment to Ibn fiatutah seems to have been made after the 
Saltan had organised and abandoned that imaginary phase of perfection in 
the royal art of depreciating the circulating media, by the entire superoession 
of the precious metals, and following the ideal of a paper currency, 
the substitution of a copper simulacrum of each and every piece in the 
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The Emperor Akbar's minister, Abul Fazl, has left an 
official record of the Talue of gold in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, at which period the price was on the rise, 
so that the mints were issuing gold coin in the relation 
of one to 9*4 of silyre. But a remarkable adyance must have 
taken place about this time, as in the second moiety of the 
seventeenth century, Tavemier^ found gold exchanging 
against fourteen times its weight of silver, from which point 
it gradually advanced to one to fifteen, a rate it maintained 
when the East India Company re-modelled ^he coinage in 
1833.' Afterwards, with prospering times, the metal ran up 
occasionally to fabulous premiums, to fall again ignominiously, 
when Califomian and Australian discoveries made it common 
in the land. 

I revert for the moment to a more formal recapitulation of 

the computations, which serve to establish the ratios of gold 

and silver in Akbar's time. 
Abtil Fazl's figured returns give the following results : — 
First. — Chugal, weight in gold Tolah 3, M&sha 0, Bati 

5^ = 30 Bs. of Hi M&shas each : 649-84 :: 172*5 x 30 

(5175-0) : 1::9-4118. 
Second. — Xttahl, gold, weight t. 1, m. 2, r. 4J=12 Rs. 

: 218-90 :: 172-5x12 (2070-0) :l::9-4563. 

order of its degree from the Dindr to the lowest coin in the realm, the 
▼alues being authoritatively designated on the sarface of each. This forced 
earrency held its own, more or less successfully from 730 to 733, when it came 
to a simple and self-developed end. Taking the probable date of this payment as 
742-3 A.H. (Ibn, B. vi., p. 4, and vol. ilL, p. zxiL), it may be assumed that the 174 
(or 175) grain old gold tankab , which had heretofore stood at the equitable exchange 
of one to eight tunkas of good silver, came necessarily, in the depreciation of the 
new silver coins, to be worth ten or more of the later issues. Fath&n Sult&n|, p. 63). 

^ ** All the gold and silver which is brought into the territories of the Great 
Mogul is refined to the highest perfection before it be coined into money." — 
Tavernier, London Edition, 1677, p* 2. "The roupie of gold weighs two 
drams and a half, and eleven grains, and is valued in the country at 14 
roupies of silver." — Page 2. " But to return to our roupies of gold, you must 
take notice that they are not so current among the merchants. For one of them 
is not worth above fourteen roupies." The traveller then goes on to relate his 
doleful personal experiences, of how, when he elected to be paid for his goods in 
gold, '^the king's uncle" forced him to receive the gold rupee at the rate of 
fourteen and a half silver rupees, whereby he lost no less than 3428 rupees, on 
the transaction. Sir James Stewart, writing in 1772, also estimates the con- 
ventional proportionate value of silver to gold, as fourteen to one — ** The Princi- 
ples of Money applied to the present state of the Coin of BengaL" Calcutta, 
1772. 

2 Prinsep's Useful Tables, pp. 5, 72, 79. 
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lliircL*^Ilahiy or L&l Jal&li^ also Muianni, gold, weight 
H. 12, B. If =10 Es. : 183-28 :: 172-6 x 10 (17260) : 
1::9-4118. 

3 A. — ^The larger piece, the Sihansah, in value 100 
IM Jal41i8, gives an identical return. Weight in gold, 
T- 101, M. 9, B. 7 = 1000 Rs. : 18328- :: 172,500 
(172-5 X 100 X 10) : 1 : : 9-4118. 

Fourth.^ — ^Adl.-Ghitkah, or Muhar, also called Mihr&bi, 
gold, weight 11 Maskas = 9 Rs. : 166 : : 172-5 x 9 (1552-6) : 1 
:: 9-40909. 

4 A.-— The higher proportions specified under the piece of 
100 round Muhars, produce a similar result. Weight in gold, 
T. 91, M. 8=900 Rs. : 16500 :: 155250- (172-6 x 100 x 9) 

:l::9-40. 

These sums are based upon the ordinary Tolah of 180 gr., 
M&sha of 16, and Rati of 1-875 grs. The question of corres- 
ponding values in the English scale need not affect the 
accuracy of comparisons founded upon the conventional 
measure by which both metals were estimated. 

I have given more prominence to the above calculations, 
and even tested anew my earlier returns by the independent 
totals aflEbrded by the larger sums now inserted, because the 
obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 9*4, has been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta Mint (a Dr. 
Shekleton), who, however, while unable either to correijt my 
data, or to produce any possible evidence against my conclu- 
sions, ventures to affirm, that '^9*4 to one is a relative value 
of gold to silver, which never could really have existed.*** 
I^^evertheless, here is a series of comparative weights 
and values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, 
and each and all produce returns absolutely identical up to the 
first place of decimals. My original estimates were sketched 
and published at Dehli, in 1861, where I had access to the best 
MSS., to the most comprehensive range of antiquarian relics, 
and at command the most intelligent oral testimony in the land. 
When reprinting Prinsep's " Useful Tables" (London, 1858), 
I had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them^ had it been needed, by the precisely analogous 

^ Joar. Af. Soe. Btngal, 1S64, p. 617. 
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results obtained by Colonel W. Anderson, who bad tried Abul 
Fazl's figures, from a different point of view, and for altogether 
independent purposes.^ But if there were the faintest reason 
for doubting so moderate a rate as one to 9*4, the whole dis- 
cussion might be set at rest by Abul Fazl's own statement as 
translated into English in 1783 when, in concluding a very 
elaborate review of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process '' leaves 
a remainder of about one-half a tolah of gold, the value of 
which is four rupees."^ It may be as well that I should add, 
that some of my totals differ from those to be found in Glad- 
win's translation of the original Persian text.^ I do not 
recapitulate the several divergencies, but it is necessary to 
prove the justice of one, at least, of my emendations. Glad- 
win's MSS. gave the rupee at 11^ tndshas (i. p. 34). The 
more carefully collated Dehli texts showed the real weight 
to be 11*5 mdshas, a static fact of some importance, which is 
curiously susceptible of proof from Gladwin's own data : at 
page 46 of his Calcutta edition, a sum is given of the refining 
charges and profits, as understood by the mints of those days, 
wherein 989 tolas, 9 mdshas of impure silver is stated to be 
reduced by 14 t. 9 m. 1 r. in refining, and a further 4 t, 
10 M. 3 B. in manipulation, leaving 11641 mdshiu of silver 
(989. 9. 0. — 14. 9. 1. — 4. 10. 3. = 11641) which 
is officially announced as ordinarily coined into 1012 rupees, 
(1012 X 115 = 11638) giving, as nearly as may be, the 
essential 11| mdshas, which the translated text should have 
preserved in its earlier passages. 

Eichard Hawkins, who was at Agra, in a.d. 1609-11> 
during the reign of Jah&ngir, has left a notice of certain 
accumulated treasures of that prince which he was permitted 
to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies " In primis of 
Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten rupias apiece ; " to this passage 
is added in a marginal note, that, '' a tole is a rupia challany 
[current] of silver, and ten of these toles are of the value of 
one of gold.*'* This evidence might at first sight seem to 
militate against the conclusion arrived at from the official 

» U.T., FoL ii., p. 82. » Gladwin, i. 44. » 4to., Calcutta, 1788. 

* Purchas* Tray^, folio, 1625-26, i. 217. 
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retiirns above summarized, but the value of gold was clearly on 
the rise, and one of the aims of Akbar's legislation on metallic 
exchanges, which had necessarily been disturbed by progres- 
sive modifications in the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning 
by tens and hundreds. The old roimd mtihar, (No, 4 of the 
above list) represented the inconvenient sum of nine rupees, 
or 360 dams; by raising the weight of the piece to the 
higher total given under No. 3, the gold ilahi was made 
equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal reckoning to 400 dams. 
Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rupee 
passed for 39 ddma; in the new currency a value of 40 dams 
was secured, not by an increase of weight, but by the declared 
and doubtlessly achieved higher standard of the metal em- 
ployed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages 
so readily secured in India. 

The subdivisions of the standard silver Tankah, as well as 
the relative exchange ratios of silver and copper in their sub- 
ordinate denominations, claim a passing notice. Though 
Bengal proper probably remained satisfied with its lower cur- 
rency of cowries, supplemented by the occasional intervention of 
copper, for some time after the introduction of gold and silver 
money, yet as the earliest copper coins of that kingdom must 
have been based upon and, in the first instance, supplied by 
Dehli mintages, the Imperial practice comes properly within 
the range of the local division of the general enquiry. 

It has been seen that Minh&j-ul-Sirfij, in comparing the 
circulating media of Hindustan and Bengal, speaks of the 
currency of the former as composed of Chttals, a name which 
is seemingly used by himself and succeeding authors in the 
generic sense for money, as if these pieces continued to con- 
stitute the popular standard both in theory and practice, 
notwithstanding the introduction of the more imposing tankaka 
of gold and silver. Up to this time it has not been possible 
satisfactorily to demonstrate the actual value of the coin in 
question ; in some cases indirect evidence would seem to bring 
its intrinsic worth down to a very low point ; while, at times, 
the money calculations for large sums, in which its name 
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alone u oaed, appear to inTest it with a metrioal position &r 
beyond the subordinate exchanges of mere baz&r traffic. 

In tte details of the " priceft-oorrent" in the reign of A14- 
od-din Muhammad, as well as in the relation of certain mone- 
tary re-adjustments made by Ffrfiz Shib lU., the name of the 
Chital is constantly associated in the definition of compara- 
tive values with another subdivision entitled the K&ni, which 
may now be pronounced with some certainty to have been 
the T^ of the original Tankah, of 175 grains, and -^ of the 
new sUver coin of 140 grains, introduced by Muhammad bin 
Tnghlak. The temporary forced currency of this Sult&a 
necessitated in itself the positive announcement of the names, 
and authoritative equivalents of each representative piece, 
and in this atmormal practice contributes many items towards 
the elucidation of the quantitative constitution of the 
real currency of the day, which these copper totens were 
designed to replace. In illustration of this point, I insett a 
woodcut and description of a brass coin, which was put forth 
to pass for the value of the silver piece of 140 grains, to whose 
official weight it is seemingly suggestively approximated. 

Brass ; weight, 133 grs. ; A.n. 731 ; Common. 
Oheerse.—j^jjj jj .JIS' i\s^ lijJ >x^^ 
(jiy Jbt.*^ j^jJ--*' '-^ • Struck (lit. sealed), 
a tankah of fifty kanis in the reign of the ser- 
vant, hopeful (of mercy), Muhammad Tughlak. 
.SCTcrae.— Area, ^\ aw ^^lU-Jl jUel ^ 
^4*. J| . "He who obeys the king, truly he obeys God.'" 

Margin, tUo j-. J-aiA^ JU jbltcJjJ *l?u:,-«r_,J. At 
the capital Danlat-&b&d, year P 731 . 

In addition to the 50 kdnUyiece may be quoted extant 
specimens of this Sult&n's forced issues, bearing 
the definitive names of " hatt-kdni" (8 k&nis). 
" Shaah-kdni " (6 kdnis) and Do-kdm (2 kania.) 
An obverse of the latter is given in the margin. 
The reverse has the unadorned name of jii; aa«^ . 
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Next in order, may be quoted historical evidence of Firtiz 
Sh&h's fiscal re^organizations, in the course of which mention is 
made of pre-existing pieces of 48, 25, 24, 12, 10, 8, and 6 kanis, 
the lowest denomination caUed by that name ; afterwards the 
narratiye goes on to explain that, in addition to the ordinary 
Chital piece already in use, Firdz Sh&h originated, for the 
benefit of the poorer classes of his subjects, subdivisional 
i Chital and | Chital pieces. 

As the spoken languages of the Peninsula enable us to restore 
the true meaning to the misinterpreted Sanskrit karshay^ so the 
Dravidian tongues readily explain the term kdniy which finds 
no place in Aryan Tocabularies, but which was incorporated 
into the yemaculars of Hindust&n, during the southward 
migrations of the Scythic tribes. In Telugu, kdni means -^y 
or one quarter of a sixteenth'' (Brown). In Canarese -gV 
(Reeve), and in Tamil -^ ( Winslow). Wilson's Glossary gives 
"-ffani,corruptly, Cawney. TeLTam.Kam.^, or sometimes i^.'** 

The term kdni, in addition to its preferable meaning of -^V, 
was, as we see, also used for the fraction -^V, but its application 
in the former sense to the ruling integer in the present instance, 
seems to be conclusively settled by the relative proportions 
assigned to the modified tankah of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
when compared with the normal weight of the earlier coin 
(: 64 : : 175 : 50 : : 136-718). 

The method in which the subdivisional currency was 
arranged, consisted, as has already been stated, of an admix- 
ture of the two metals, silver and copper, in intentionally 
varying proportions in pieces of identical weight, shape and 
device ; so that the traders in each case had to judge by the 
eye and hand of the intrinsic value of the coin presented to 
them. To European notions this system would imply endless 
doubt and uncertainty, but under the practiced vision and deli- 
cate perceptive powers of touch, with which the natives of India 
are endowed, but little difficulty seems to have been experi- 

raling monarch, and to adopt, id effect, the bad money he covers with texts from 
the Kar&n — the ** Obey God and obey the Prophet and those in authority 
among yon,*' and '* Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man/' but ** some " 
are placed over ** others " — were unneeded on his coinage of pare met-al. 

' Num. Chron. iv. 58; J. A. S. B. xxxiii. 26*6. 

2 There is a coin called a ** Do-g&ni or Doodee,*' still quoted in the Madras 
Almanacks. 
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enced; and I myself can testify to the accuracy of the verdicts 
pronounced by the experienced men of Dehli, whose instinctive 
estimates were tested repeatedly by absolute assay. I published 
many of these results, some years ago, in the Numismatic Chro- 
nicle,^ where the curious in these matters may trace many of the 
gradational pieces of the A;antis above enumerated. As some fur- 
ther experiments in reference to the intrinsic values of these 
coins were made, at my instance, in the Calcutta Mint, I sub- 
join a table of the authoritative results, which sufficiently con- 
firms the previous less exhaustive assays by the native process. 

LIST OF DEHLI COINS, 

Composed of Silver and Copper in varying proportions forwarded for 

examination hy Edward Thomas, Esq,, C.S., 10 June, 1853. 
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Mub&rak Sh&h. No. 66. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

No. 91. 
Sikandar Bahlol. No. 163. 
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4- 
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Weight 

in 
Grains. 



53*22 

5515 

143-438 
142163 
142-936 
138-913 
14(1-088 
141*500 
140 800 
127-600 
143*100 
142-500 
143*250 
141150 
139-900 
144-500 
141-500 
140-200 
142-500 
135-500 
132*250 
140-750 
140-000 
138-500 
141000 
140-500 
138-260 
133-250 
139*750 
125000 
135-250 
137*250 
137-500 



Dwts. Fine 

Silrerperib. 

in each. 



5*375 

13*300 

1*900 

2025 

1*925 

1-615 

2-200 

1-5625 

2-6000 

8-0125 

4*650 

5-624 

15-5 

16-0 

16-0 

17*5 

15-0 

150 

120 

16*0 

15-0 

15.0 

150 

15*6 

16*5 

16-0 

10*0 

100 
90 
8*0 

32*0 
8*0 
8.0 



^ Vol. XT. 1852, p. 121, et seq. 
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The Institutes of Manu have preserved a record^ reproduced 
in the subjoined table, of the various weights in use, some 
centuries before Christ,^ and among other things explain, 
that the values of gold and copper, were calculated by a 
different metric scheme, to that applied to silver. A larger 
number of Batis went to the Masha in the former, and the 
progression of numbers commenced with a five (5 x 16), 
while the silver estimates were founded on the simple arith- 
metic ot fours (2x16), which constituted so special a cha- 
racteristic of India's home civilization. Still, the two sets of 
tables starting from independent ba^s, were very early 
assimilated and adapted to each other in the advancing totals, 
so that the 320 ratis constituting the satamdna of the quater- 
nary multiplication, is created in the third line by tl}e use 
of a teny and the quasi exotic scheme corrects its independent 
elements by multiplying hj/oury and produces a similar total 
in the contents of the Pala or Nishka. The second lines of 
the tables are severally filled in with the aggregate numbers, 
32 and 80, and as the duplication of the former, or 64, has 

^ Mann, viii. 131. — <* Those names of copper, rilrer, and gold (weights) 
which are commonly nsed among men for the purpose of worldly business, 
I will now comprehensively explain. 132. — ^The very smaU mote which may be 
discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, 
and men call it a traaarenu. 133. — Eight of those trasarentu are supposed 
equal in weight to one minute poppy-seed (/»A;«A<Q, three of [those seeds 
are equal to one black mustard-seed {rt(faaarahapa)f and three of these last to a 
white mustard-seed {gaura-aaraJuipa) 134. — Six white mustard seeds are equal 
to a middle-sized barley-corn {yava)^ three such barley-corns to one krahnala 
[raktika], five krahnalaa of gold are one mdaha, and sixteen such mdahaa one 
auvarna, 135. — Four atwarneu make a pala, ten palaa a dharana^ hut two 
kpshnalas weighed together are considered as one silver m&shaka. 136.->- 
Sixteen of those m&shakas are a silver dharaffM or purdvMt but a copper kdraha 
is known to be a pana or kdrahdpana. 137. — Ten dharar^ of silver are known 
by the name of a §atamdnaf and the weight of four suvariias has also the appella- 
tion of a niahka" These statements may be tabulated thus as the 

ANCIENT INDIAN SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS. 

SILYEB. 



2 ratis 


as 1 m&sha 










32 „ 


= 16 „ = 


( 1 dharai^a, 
\ or pur&9a. 








820 „ 


=r 160 „ = 
GOLD. 


10 „ 




1 $atam&na. 




5 ratis 


=: 1 m^ha. 










80 „ 


= 16 „ «= 


1 suvarna. 








320 „ 


= 64 „ = 
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3200 „ 


= 640 „ = 

COPPER. 


40 „ 


= 


10 „ 


1 dhara^a. 


80 ratis 


= 1 k&rsh&pa^a. 
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been seen to do duty in the one case, the probability of the 
use of the 160 naturally suggests itself in connexion with the 
theoretical organization of the copper coinage. 

In proceeding to test the relations of the minor and subor- 
dinate currencies, the cardinal point to be determined is, the 
exchangeable value of copper as against silver. It has been 
afiirmed by Colebrooke,^ that the ratio stood in Manu's time 
at 64 to 1 : accepting the correctness of this estimate, which 
has, I believe, remained unchallenged, and supposing the rate 
to have remained practically but little affected up to the 
Muhammadan conquest, the 175 grains of silver of Altamsh's 
new coinage, would be equivalent in metallic value to 11,200 
grains of copper. The ancient copper kdrshdpana is recognised 
and defined as 80 ratis in weight, so that under the above 
conditions, and calculating the rati at 1*75 grains, each kar- 
shdpana was equal to 140 grains, and eighty of these, under 
the same calculations, give a return of 11,200 grains. With- 
out at present advancing any more definite proposition, or 
quoting dubious coincidencies, it may be as well to test these 
preliminary results by the Numismatic data Firdz Shah's 
Mints have left as an heritage behind him. Among the 
incidents quoted regarding that monarch's monetary innova- 
tions, he is stated to have introduced, for the first time, half 
and quarter Chitals. On the occasion of a very elaborate 
revision of my monograph on the Pathan Sultans of Dehli, 
while residing under the very shadow of so many of their 
memorial edifices, I acquired and described, among others, 
two specimens of the money of this king, which seemed to be 
closely identifiable with his Utopian productions of new and 
infinitesimal subdivisions of the leading copper coinage, in 
his expressed desire of securing for the poorest of the ^oor, 
the fractional change they might be entitled to in the most 
limited purchases.' These coins responded singularly in their 
mutual proportions, and contributed in the form of once 

^ As. Res. Y. 95. 

s Shams-i-Sir&j, in his work entitled the T&rikh.i-Ffrtiz Sh&hi, s;iYe8 the 
following incidents regarding Firiiz Sb&h's coinages :«~ 

^J «^;J5^ ^^UaL* C^JlA) ^ JLJ^ j^ ^ J^^^ uW ^r^ 
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current money, definitiye weights in copper amoanting 
seyerally to 34*5 and 17'8 grains, from which a very low 
estimate was deduced of 34*8 and 17*4, as a normal official 
standard. If the 34*8 grain of the first of 
these be multiplied by 160, it will give a 
r^nm of 5668*0 grains, and accepting this 
trial piece, conditionally, as Firiiz's novel iCJhitaiofFXrfli. 
kalf'Chital^ it will be seen to famish a general total of 11,136 
grains for the copper equivalent of the 175 grains of silver con* 
tained in the old Tankah, and confirms the range of the Chital 
at 69*6 grains, or only *4 short of the Ml contents tradition 
would assign it, as the unchanged half kdrshdpana of primi- 
tive ages.' To pass to the opposite extreme for a test of the 
copper exchange rate, it is found that when Shir Sh&h re- 
organised the northern coinage of Hindust&n, by the lights of 



L/«W^ crf^. ^"^JV^ uyr <>?^^7«^ J cil^-l^j ci!^5-lA 
J:^ Cl^^-o^ f\4\i CJ,U J J^J 2r^ ^1j/ ^^j^ U^^^. 

l::JU^ 4ir^*^ J tdV u^ *^J t^tJ^^ *^*^J^ JU jaj ^ l/ 

The original and unique MS., from which the above passage is extracted, is in 
the possession of the Naw&b Zik-nd-din of Loh&rtk, in the Dehli territory. 

^ I once supposed these two coins to be whole and half Chitals, instead of the 
half and quarter pieces now adopted. 

' It may be as well to state distinctly that the most complete affirmation of 
the numismatic existence of a Chital of a given weight and value, supported even 
by all anterior written testimony, in no wise detracts from the subsequent and 
independent use of the name for the purposes of account, a confusion which per- 
chance may have arisen from the traditional permanency of the term itself, which 
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his southern experience, and swept away all dubious combina- 
tions of metals, reducing the copper standard to its severe 
chemical element ; his Mint statistics show that the 178 grains 
of silver, constituting his revised Tankah, exchanged against 
40 ddmSy or quadrupled chitals of copper, of an ascertained 
weight of 323*5 grains each, producing in all a total of 12,940 
grains of the latter metal, as the equivalent of 178 grains of 
silver, or in the ratio of 72*69 to 1; though, even in the 
altered weights and modified proportions, still retaining in- 
herent traces of the old scheme o{/ours, in the half dam of 80, 
and the quarter ddm of 160 to the new '' Rupee.'' 

in either case might eventually hare been used to represent higher or lower 
values than that which originally belonged to it. Zi&-i-Bami at one moment 
seems to employ the term as a fhustionsd fiftieth of the Tankah, while in other 
parts of the same or similar documents he quotes a total of ** sixty Chitals/' and 
in his statement of progressive advances of price, mentions the rise from twenty 
Chitals to half a Tankah. Ferishtah following, with but vague knowledge, declares 
that fifty Chitals constituted the Tankah ; while Abiil Fazl, who bad real infor- 
mation on these matters as understood in his own day, asserts that the ddm was 
divided **in account" into twenty-five Chitals. (See Suppt. Path&n Sult&ns, 
p. 31; N. C. XV. 156; Ferishtah, p. 299; Gladwin A. A., I., p. 36.) Then 
again there seems to have been some direct association between Chitals and 
Kd^i8, as General Cunningham has published a coin which he as yet has only 

partially deciphered, bearing the word <d:;^- on the one side, and J\^ 

U Jljj ] on <^o other. J. A. S. B., 1862, p. 425. ^ 

I have received from Mr. C. P. Brown the following note in reply to my queries 
as to the probable derivation of the word Ghital : — 

"I have been considering the inquiry you make regarding ehital u^h^* 
You probably are aware that it is mentioned in the Ayin-i-Akbari, in the chapter 
on coins. There it evidently is an ideal money, like the farthing. You believe 
it may be connected with ehhe tol A Jj ^>^ ^ but I rather judge it to be merely 

the Sanskrit ehitra ^Ef^ meaning * odd' as a species ; or as an odd sum, a frac- 
tion ; the smallest coins in copper, which in Marata and Dakhni are called khurda 
^^Jf^ (see Wilson's Glossary, p. 288), and in America Hta; or a fraction even 
of these, which in the bazar are often represented or paid in a few pinches of grain. 
As the Sanskrit month Chaitra is in Bengali Chait, and the Chitra-durgam^ or 

« odd coloured hill,' is in Dakhni called V^O Ji-^ Chittle droog, I think this 

may be the true derivation. The eauriy kowry, is not mentioned in the Ayin-i- 
Akbari, and probably was not yet introduced into India. We still call the 
smallest fractions * grains;' and that which is indefinite would be ehitra, or, 
according to the Musulm&ni pronunciation, eheetul» There is idso a form of it, 

ehUlara f^WT or ehUra \/*^ used in the Madras countries. Wilson notices it 
in his Glossary, p. 112, but fails to perceive its origin. It is precisely the same 
in sense. In Sanskrit scientific treatises, after a general rule, ehitram is given as 
being a species, or sub class : ehillara may often be rendered miscellaneous ; and 
this 18 the same in idea." 
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It remains to discover upon what principles the new silver 
coinage of Altamsh was based. That copper was the ruling 
standard by which the relative values of the more precious 
metals were determined, there can scarcely be a doubt. The 
estimate by Panas of the ancient Law-giver, the constant 
reckoning by Chitals of the early Muhammadan intruders, 
down to the revenue assessments of Akbar, all of which were 
calculated in copper coin, sufficiently establish the permanency 
of the local custom, and the intrinsic contents of Altamsh's 
8ikkah ovhasi\ of 174 or 175 grains, must primarily have 
been regulated by the silver equivalent of a given number of 
Chitals. Had the old silver Pur anas been still in vogue, the 
new coin might have been supposed to have been based upon 
their weights and values ; three of which Pur&nas would have 
answered to an approximate total of 96 ratis ; but although 
the weight of the old coin had been preserved in the more 
modem Dehli-wdlas, the metallic value of the current pieces 
had been so reduced, that from 16 to 24 would probably have 
been required to meet the exchange against the original silver 
TankaA ; on the other hand, although the number of 96 ratis 
does not occur in the ancient tables, the combination of the in- 
convenient number of three Purdnas into one piece, is by no 
means opposed to Yedic ideas ; and there can be no question 
but that the traditional 96 ratis, of whatever origination, is 
constant in the modem tolah; but, as I have said before, the 
question whether the new coin was designed to constitute an 
even one hundred rati-piece, which, in process of time, by 
wear or intentional lowering of standard weights, came to 
settle down to the 96 rati tolah^ remains to be proved by the 
determination of the decimals in troy-grains, which ought to 
be assigned to the normal rati, 

I now proceed to notice the historical bearings of the coins 
of the Bengal series. 

Any general revision of a special subject, coincident with 
the discovery of an unusually large amount of new illustrative 
materials, owes a first tribute to previous commentators — 
whose range of identification may chance to have been cir- 
cumscribed by more limited archasological data, the application 
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of which may equally have been narrowed by the inaccessi- 
bility of written history, heretofore confined, as in the present 
instance, to original Oriental MSS., or the partial transcripts 
and translations incidentally made known to the European 
world. At the head of the list of modem contributors must 
be placed, in point of time, M. Beinaud, who, so long ago as 
1823, deciphered and described seyeral types of the Bengal 
Mintages, commencing with those of Ili&s Sh&h (No. yiii. of 
this series).^ Closely following appeared Marsden^s elaborate 
work, which, among other novelties, displayed a well-sustained 
sequence of Bengal coins, with corresponding engravings 
still unequaHedy though in point of antiquity, producing 
nothing earlier than the issues of the same Ili&s Sh&h, who 
had inaugurated the newly-asserted independence of the 
southern monarchy, with such a wealth of coinages.^ Next 
in order, must be cited a paper, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, by Mr. Laidlay, which added materially to 
the numismatic records of the local sovereigns, though still 
remaining deficient in the development of memorials of the 
more purely introductory history of the kingdom.^ I myself, 
in the course of the publication of the Imperial Coins of the 
Path&n Bult&ns of Dehli,^ had occasion to notice two pieces 
of Bahfidur Sh&h, one of which proved of considerable interest, 
and likewise coins of both Shams-ud-din Firuz, and Mub&rak 
Sh&h, whose defective marginal legends, however, defeated 
any conclusive assignment to their original producers. 

The chronicles of a^ subordinate and, in those days, but 
little accessible counby were too often neglected by the 
national historians at the Court of Dehli, even if their means 
of information as to the course of local events had not neces- 
sarily been more or less imperfect. Two striking exceptions 
to the ordinary rule fortuitously occur, at conjunctions speci- 
ally bearing upon the present enquiry, in the narrative of 

1 Journal Asiatiijne, Paris, vol. iii., p. 272. 

* Numismata Onentalia, London, 1825, pp. 561-685. 
5 Vol. XT. (1846), p. 828. 

* Wertheimer, London, 1847, pp. 37, 42, 82, and Supplement printed at Dehli 
in 1851, p. 15, See ako Nnmismatic Chronicle, vol. iz., pp. 176, 181 ; yol. x., 
p. 153 ; and yoL xy. p. 124. 
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Minli£j«iil-Sir&j, Juzj&ni, and the '^ Traveb of Ibn Batutah/' 
the former of whom accompanied Tugh&n Kh&n to Lakh- 
nauti, in a.h. 640,^ wheie he resided for about two years. 
The Arab from Tangiers,' on his way romid to Ohina, as 
ambassador on the part of Mohammad bin Tughlak, fomid 
himself in Eastern Bengal at the inconyenient moment when 
Fakhr-ud-din Mub&rak was in a state of undisguised revolt 
against the emperor, to whom they jointly owed allegiance ; 
but this did not interfere with his practical spirit of enquiry, 
or his placing on record a most graphic description of the 
existing civilization and politics of the kingdom, and further 
compiling a singularly fresh and independent account (de- 
rived clearly from vied voce statements) of the immediately 
preceding dynastic changes to which the province had been 
subjected. So that, in effect, Ibn Batutah, with his merely 
incidental observations, has done more for the elucidation of 
the obscurities of the indigenous history of the period repre- 
sented by the earlier coins of the Kooch Bah&r hoard than all 
the native authors combined, to whose writings we at present 
have access. 
The merits of these authors may or may not appear upon 



1 The Tabal&t-i-N&nri of Ab6 Umar Mmh&j-ud-diii bin Sir&j-nd-din, Jmjdni^ 
has been printed and published in the Persian series of the Bibliotheca Indica. 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal j[Caloutta, 1864, pp. 453). 
The chapters on Indian and Central Asian affairs, with which the author was 
more or less personally oonyersant, have alone been reproduced. The usual 
Oriental commencement with the history of the world, the rise of Muham- 
madanism, etc., being mere compilations from secondary sources, have been very 
properly excluded from this edition. A full notice of the original work will be 
found in Mr. Morley's Catalogue of the MSS. of the R. A. S., p. 17 (London, 
1854). Seyeral other works of native historians, bearing upon the subject of this 
paper, haye also been made accessible to the public in a printed form in the same 
collection, among which may be noted the T§rikh-i-Fir6z Sh&hi (the third king of 
the name in the Dehli list), by Zf&-i-Bami (Calcutta, 1862, pp. 602), and the 
Muntakhab-ul-Taw&rikh of Abd ul K&dir, Sudduni (Calcutta, 1865, pp. 407). 
The editors have unadvisedly, I think, omitted the early portions of the original 
relating to India, and commence the publication with the accession of Akbar. An 
outline of the entire contents of the work will be found in Sir H. Elliot's Histo- 
rians of India (Calcutta, 1849, p. 305). 

t An Enelish version of Ibn Batutah's Travels (taken from an abridged text), 
by Dr. S.-Lee, was published in the series of the Oriental Translation Fund m 
1829 (1 vol., 4to., London). A new and very complete edition of his entire 
Arabic Text, with a Frencn Translation, chiefly the work of the late M. C. 
De£r6mery, has been issued within the last few years by the Soci6t6 Asiatique of 
Paris (4 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1853-1858). 
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the surface in the subsequent pages^ as it is only in doubtful 
or difficult cases that their aid may chance to be invoked, but 
for the obscure series of the first Governors of Bengal, the one 
stands alone, and for the space of time intervening between* 
the provincial obscuration of N&ir-ud-din MahmM, the un- 
ambitious son of Balban, to the revival of public interest in 
Bengal, consequent upon the subjection and capture of a rebel 
vassal by Ghl&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h, the chance traveller 
describes more effectively the political mutations and varying 
monarchical successions than the professed historiographers 
treating exclusively of the annals of their own land. 

The following list of Local Governors has been compiled, 
the early portion from the precise statements of Minh&j-ul- 
Sir&j, the latter part from the casual notices of Bengal, to be 
found in Zi&-i-Barni, who professed to continue the histoiy 
of India from the latest date reached by the former author, 
or from a.h. 658 to 753, being a period of 95 years, covering 
the reigns of eleven kings. The last-named work was finally 
completed in a.h. 758. 

The arrangement of the names and the dates of accession 
of the chiefs will be found to depart occasionally from the 
details given by Stewart,^ in his excellent History of Bengal, 
but I have designedly sought to draw my materials inde- 
pendently from the original authorities, whom he was perhaps 
in a less favourable position for consulting than the student 
of the present day. 

GOVERNOES OF BENGAL. 



ACCXB- 
8I0N. 
A.H. 



600 

602 



NAiraS OF OOTSBNOBS. 



1' .jT^ j\f^. •^^^ 

2. Jj^ X^^ ^^Ji\)e. 



First Muhammadan conqueror of 
BengaljUnder Kutb- ad-din of Dehli^ 

Succeeds to the local goyemment 
after the death of Muhammad 
Bakhtl&r. 



1 The History of Bengal, by Charles Stewart. London, 1813. 4to. 
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GOVEENOES OF KESQAL—amtinued. 



ACCBft> 



605 



608 



624 



627 



NAMX8 OF OOTXUrOBS. 



8. Jjj^ Iz ^^^dJ\ 'IL 



6- »^^- iji-iJ' '^ 



Nominated to the ffoyetnmeiit by 
Kutb-ud-din, on whose decease in 
A.H. 607, he assumes independ- 
ence.^ 

Commandant at Deok6t, establishes 
his power and assumes royal honors. 
He submits to Altamsh in a.h. 622, 
but almost immediately commences 
an active revolt, which is put an 
end to in his capture by Nfikr-ud* 
din Mahmtid, the eldest son of Al' 
tamsh, in a.h. 624. 

N&sir-ud-dln had been appointed by 
his father Governor of Oudh, in 
A.H. 623, from whence he ad- 
vanced against His&m-ud-din in 
624, and recovered the kingdom of 
Bengal, where he remained as sub- 
king till his death early in 626. 

Aftet temporary disturbances in the 
province, Altamsh, having restoied 
order in a.h. 627, designated A1&- 
nd-din J&ni to tiie charge of Ben- 
gal. 

Nominated to Bengal on the dismissal 
of Al§L-ud-din J6ni (date not given). 
Dies in 631 a.h. 



< Minh&j-ul-Sir&j, who treats of the history of his own and immediately pre- 
ceding times, introduces the reigns of the more powerful sovereiens with a full 
list of the Court notabilities, forming a sort oi Almanack de Ootha oi Muhammadsn 
India. These lists embrace the vaaous bianches of the Boyal Family, Ministers 

Judges, and Governors of Provinces. The following names of the "/ '^ 's or 

military administrators of Bengal, which apjpear in the official returns, may serve 
to check or confirm the imperfect data obtained from the casual notices of local 
history to be met with in the general narrative of the events of the Empire at 
large. There is this discrimination, however, to be made that these imperial 
nominations were often merely titular, whUe the effective executive was in other 
and independent hands : 

Under Altamsh, a.h. 607-633. 

Under N&sir-ud-dln Mahmtid, a.h. 644-664. 



7. ^J tt^i-^' 
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GOVERNORS OF BENGAL— cOT»««««i. 



ACCX8- 

aioN. 



631 



642 



656 



657 



657 



659 



676? 



NAXB8 OP O0VXBN0B8. 



8. yUL Jjii> ^^j\\jc 



(J^ 



9-ul^ iiM^j^ c'i'*^!/" 
10. tl^jji ^^ji\ j\c^\ 



11. lijitM)^ iji'^^ i!r^ 

18. j^U. ^^Lo;! ,^.jJl ^b 

•0 

U.Jj ij^ ^J^J\ J>Aar<) 



15- ci^ ttli**^' 



U^ 



681 



16. 



Ui 



ji\j^ 



\j 



c^ 



KBXA&K8. 



Pledges his allegiance to Riziah on 
her elevation in a.h. 634 ; continues 
in the government till 642 a.h., 
"when he surrenders the kingdom to 
No. 9. (Minhfij-ul-Sir6j, the his- 
torian, was at his court at thia 
latter period. 

Ohtains possession of Lakhnauti on 
the dth Zul Klad, a.h. 642— dies 
in 644. 

Dates uncertain. First appointed 
during the reign of N&sir-ud-drn 
Mahmtid of Dehll. He seems to 
have been a powerful ruler and a 
daring commander, and finally met 
his death in his retreat from an 
over-venturesome expedition into 
Kkmr&p, He had previously as- 
sumed independence under the title 

of ,^J\ C^ j^U-,. 

Appointed in a.h. 666. ((j;^ t*^ 
subsequently in temporary posses- 
sion). 

Recognised, on receipt of his tribu- 
tary presents at head-quarters, in 
the early part of a.h. 657. 

Obtains a momentary advantage over 
No. 12 in his absence irom his 
capital ; eventually taken prisoner 
and superseded by No. 12. 

Son of No. 12.^ On the accession of 
Balban in a.h. 664, he forwards 
elephants and tribute to Dehli. 

Appointed by Balban.^ He after- 
wards asserts his independence, 
and assumes the title of 

Balban sends armies against him 
without success, and at last pro- 
ceeds in person to Bengal. Finally, 
Toghral is surprised and killed. 

Second son of Balban, installed with 
royal honors. 



» Zi&-i-Bami in one place, j^age 63, calls him J^ ij^j^j*^^ J^J^ * 

and again, at page 66, ^^Jjoif ^U^ \j^\ ^ ^U. ^)L;\ d^kS!^. 
* Zifi-i-Barni, pp. 82-92. 
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As I have such frequent occasion to quote the names of 
the Kings of the Imperial Dynasty of Dehli, I annex for 
facility of reference a fiill list of these Sovereigns. 

LIST OF THE PATHAN SULTANS OF HINDUSTAN. 

(DEHLI). 



BATS OF 






ACCSflSTOir. 


NO. 


HAXXS OF SULTANS. 


A.H. 






589 


1 


Muiz-nd-din Muhammad bin S&m (Ist Dynasty). 


602 


2 


Kutb-ud-dSn Aibek. 


607 


3 


Arkm Sb&h. 


607 


4 


Sbams-ud-dfn Altamsh. 


633 


5 


Eakn-ud-dfn Finlz Sh&h L 


634 


6 


Sultan Rizlah. 


637 


7 


Mfiiz-nd-din Bahr&m Sh&h. 


639 


8 


Al&.nd-dln Masltid Shfth. 


644 


9 


N&sir-ud-dln Mahmiid. 


664 


10 


Ghi&s-ud-din Balban. 


685 


11 


M&iz-ud-dln Xaikub&d. 


688 


12 


JalU-nd-din FMz Sb&h II., Kh^fi (2nd Dynasty). 


695 


13 


Rukn-ud-din Ibr&hfm. 


695 


14 


Al&-ud-dln Mnhammad Sh&b. 


715 


15 


Shah&b-ud-dfn Umar. 


716 


16 


Kutb-nd-dln Mnb&rak Sh&li I. 


720 


17 


Nfesir-nd-din Ji-husrli. 


720 


18 


Ghf&fi-ud-din Tughlak ShWi (3rd Dynasty). 


725 


19 


Mohammad bin Tngblak. 


752 


20 


Flr6z Sbfth III., bin Solar Sqfab. 


790 


21 


Tngblak Sh&b II. 


791 


22 


Abtibakr Sh^h. 


793 


23 


Muhammad Sh&h bin Fin&z Sh&h. 


795 


24 


Sikandar Sh&h. 


795 


25 


Mahmtid Sh&h bin Muhammad Sh&h (Timdr, 800). 


797 


26 


Nusrat Sh&h, Interregnum, Mahmtid restored, 802. 


815 


27 


Daulat Kh&n Lodl. 


817 


28 


Khizr Eh&n Syud (4th Dynasty). 


824 


29 


M&iz-ud-dln Mub&rak Sh&h II. 


839 


30 


Muhammad Sh&h bin Farid Sh&h. 


849 


81 


'A&lam Sh&h. 


854 


32 


Bahi61 L6dl (5th Dynasty). 


894 


33 


Sikandar bin Bahldl. 


923 


34 


Ibr&hlm bin Sikandar (B&ber, 930 a.h.) 


937 


35 


Muhammad Hnm&y(in, Moghul. 


946 


36 


Farid-ud-din Shir Sh&h, Afyhdn. 


952 


37 


iHl&m Sh&h. 


960 


38 


Muhammad 'A&dil Sh&h. 


961 


39 


Ibr&hlm S<^r. 


962 


40 


Sikandar Sh&h (Hum&ytin, 962 ▲.h.) 

• 
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The ^inenlivened Chronicles of the Local Qoyemors of 
Bengal enter upon a more interesting phase, in the nomina- 
tion of N&sir-ud-din Mahmtid, the son of the Emperor 
Balban, who subsequently came to prefer the easy dignity of 
Viceroy, in the more even climate of the south, in derogation 
of his birth- right's higher honours, and the attendant dangers 
of Imperialism at Dehli. One of the most touching chapters 
of Indian history is contributed by the incidents of this 
monarch's meeting with his own arrogant son, Muiz-ud- 
din Kaikubad, who had succeeded to the superior dignities 
abjured by the father.^ They then met as nominal Vassal 
and Suzerain, but little tmequal in power, and each occupy- 
ing independent and preparedly hostile camps, on the 
ordinary route between their respective capitals. Oriental 
etiquette, and more reasonable distrust, for a time, de- 
layed the interview,, in which, at last, nature was destined 
to re-assert its laws, and to reconcile even conflicting royal 
interests, by subduing, for the moment, the coarse vices of 
the son in the presence of the tempered virtues of the father. 
Bepeated amicable conferences, however, merely resulted in 
each returning on his way, with but little change in the 
relative political position of either; and the comparatively 
obscure repose of N&sir-ud-din Mahmud remained undisturbed, 
while other successors filled his son's throne at Dehli. The 
more immediate question bearing upon the attribution of the 
earliest coins in the Kooch Bahar treasure, is exactly how 
long did N&sir-ud-din continue to live and reign. Zi4-i-Bami,* 
and those who follow his ill-digested history, affirm that he 
retained his provincial kingship till 699 a.h., when he divested 
himself of all symbols of royalty in the mere dread of the 
confessedly overwhelming power of Ala-ud-din Muhammad 
Sh&h, to be, however, remstated by that Sult&n ; and, finally, 
it is asserted that Nasir-ud-din was still in existence, and 
once again reinvested with the full insignia of a king, by 
Tughlak Sh&h,.in a.h. 724. 

Zi&-iBanii, p. 142; Ibn Batntah, iii., p. 178; Lee's Translatioii, p. 117; 
and ,jJuuJl ^^]^ of Amir EhuBrti, Lehlivi. 

> Printed edition, p. 451 ; Budauni MS. ; Ferishtab (Briggs, i. p. 406). 
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Ibn Batutah, a higher authority in proximity of time, and 
obyiously more intimate with the purely indigenous history, 
states that N&sir-ud-din, on his return from his interview 
with his son, reigned some years (^«^m^)^^ an expression which 
is scarcely compatible with the idea of a nearly continuous 
rule of ''forty-three solar years," and a decease in a.h. 725, 
as adopted by Stewart:' a prolongation of administrative 
functions indeed altogether inconsistent with the direct evi- 
dtece of the dates on the money of Eai K&tis, or the parallel 
proof of Shams-ud-din's exercise of the functions of sovereignty 
in 702 A.H., associated as they are with the uncontested histo- 
rical and numismatic demonstration of the succession of one 
grandson, Shahab-ud-din, whose ejection from his inherited 
section of the kingdom by his more powerful brother, Bah&dur, 
formed so prominent a ground for imperial interference in the 
affiiirs of Bengal, are each and all too weU. ascertained to leave 
any doubt that the authors who make If &8ir-ud*din's reign 
extend to 725 must be in error ; the squrce of the mistake seems 
as simple as it is obvious, the mere omission of the son's name 
as preceding that of the father, in Persian MS. writing, or 
simple ignorance of the order of local successions, would account 
for the whole difficulty. And, as is obvious, Ibn Batutah's 
own personal knowledge, and possibly correct autograph ver- 
sion, reproduced independently in other lands, have not saved 
later transcripts of his work from analogouB imperfections.^ 

But there are other and more direct internal evidences in 
the texts of the Indian authors, of confusion and imperfect 
knowledge in the relation of the incidents attendant upon the 
re-settlement of Bengal by A14-ud-din in a.h. 699, where it is 
stated that ''a chief, named Bahadur Kh&n," was at this time 
appointed to ''the eastern districts of Bengal,''^ with the 
object of dividing the province, and thus rendering its rulers 

^ French edition, iii., p. 179, and xiii. Dr. Lee's ^^ JSp ^^*^ "two years," p. 118, 

is an error. * Stewart's Bengal, p. 80. 

* Ex.gr., Bah&dur is made the son of N&sir-ud-dhi, at p. 179, vol. iii., instead 
of the grandson, which the text at p. 210, vol. iii., and p. 213, vol. iy., affirms him 
to have been. Lee's MS. authorities again, in omitting the intermediate name of 
N&sir-ud-din, skip a generation, and ante-date Shams-ud-din (Firdz) in consti- 
tuting him a son of 6hi&s-ud-d(n Balban (p. 128). 

* Ferishtah, Briggs, i., p. 406 ; Stewart, p. 79. 



" more subaerrient to the Court of Debli." It is tugM; im- 
probable, had I^asir-ud-d!n been living at the epoch in ques- 
tion, that a grandson of his shoold have been selected for 
each a charge to the supercession of his own &ther, Shams- 
ud-din, or in priority to the son of that father, Shah&b- 
ud-d!n, who was the elder or perhaps better-bom brother of 
Bah&dur, each of whom, Ibn Batutah certifies, in torn suc- 
ceeded to royal honours in the old capital of Bengal. 

Having completed this simple outline of the historical dati^ 
I now proceed to describe the coins in their dne order ; first 
OD the list in priority of time ia a piece which I can only 
doubtfully assign to Bengal, and whose individual appropria- 
tion, moreover, must remain to a certain extent inconclusive. 
The coin itself will be seen to bear the hereditary name of 
the first Moslem Conqueror of India, MaAm^ of Ohaznf, 
and the oft-revived title of the founder of the dynasty, Ndair- 
ud-din Snbuktagin, a conjunction of royal designations already 
seen to have been applied to a Succession of Path&n princes, 
whose intitulation followed antecedent conventionalisms. 
miir-ud-din. UaimM Sh&h. 
No. 1. 
Silver. Size, viii. Weight, 163.1 grs. Vrdqiie, Brttith Mtuium. 
Obt. 
^1 ^\kiJl 
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The incidental details of the legends restrict the assign- 
ment of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son- of Altamsh, the latter of whom was authorita- 
tively designated hy the like name and title on the decease 
of his brother, in 626 a.h.^ The citation of the formula, 
" during the reign of (the Kialif) Al Mostansir billah," on 
the reverse, limits the final period of the issue of the coin, not 
exactly to the 6th month of the year a.h. 640, when that 
Pbntiff died, but with clear precision to a.h. 641, when the 
knowledge of his death was officially declared by the substitu- 
tion of a new name in the Mintages of the capital of Hindustan.' 

This younger son was destined eventually to succeed to 
the throne of his father at Dehli, in 644 a.h., after the in- 
tervening reigns of Eukn-ud-din Finiz Sh&h, Riziah, 
Muiz-ud-din Bahr&m Sh&h, and Al&-ud-din Masatid Sh&h, 
in all, however, extending only over a space of eleven years, 
posterior to the death of Altamsh. The second Mahmud, must, 
imder these conditions, have been but of tender years, and 
though, at this conjuncture, promoted to the titular honours of 
an elder brother, not in any position to exercise authority in his 
own person, and less likely to have had medallic tribute paid 
to him by his father, should such have been the origin of the 
exceptional specimen under review. To the first-bom N&sir- 
nd-din Mahmud, no such objections apply; he was very early 
invested by his sire, with the administration of the important 
government of Hansi, and in 623 a.h., advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which quasi frontier, 
he was called upon to proceed against His6m-ud-din Avaz, 
(No. 4 in the list of Governors, suprd), who had already 
achieved a very complete independence in the province of 
Bengal. Here, his arms were fortuitously, but not the less 
effectually, successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him 
even to the Bed Umbrella, and its attendant dignities,^ what- 



TabakW N^isiii, p. 181 ; sS^\j/ ^^u2^j:^ j^^ a\j ^ k-^ P. 201. 

s Path&n Sult&ns of Dehli, coin No. 33, p. 22. ^ 

» His title i» usually limited by Minb6j-ul-Sirtj to tl^l^ pp. 177, 181, 201 ; 
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erer the exact measure of these may have been. Under such 
triumphant oomGidences, it is possible that the universal 
favourite, the still loyal heir-apparent, may have placed his 
own name on the coinage, without designed offence, especially 
as At this time Moslem Mints were only beginning to adapt 
themselves to their early naturalization on Indian soil, and 
when the conqueror's camps carried with them the simple 
machinery, and equally ready adepts, for converting bullion 
plunder on the instant into the official money of a general, or 
his liege sovereign. Altamsh's own circulating media were 
only in process of crude development at this period, and had 
scarcely risen superior to the purely Hindu currencies it had 
served the purpose of his predecessors to leave virtually in^ 
tact : his own strange IVo'ki name,^ and that of many of his 
successors, continued to figure in the Ndgari letters of the 
subject races on the surfaces of the mixed silver and copper 
coins of indigenous origin, at times commemorative of imper« 
fectly achieved conquests, and the limited ascendancy implied 
in the retention of the joint names of the conqueror and the 
momentarily subject monarch ;^ while the Sultan's own trials 

but on one occasion ^^^ v"**^ crops out incidentally in the Court list where, in 
his place among the sons of the Emperor Altamsh, he is so designated, p. 178. 

^ This name I haye, as a general rule, retained in the form aeeepted as the 
conventional English orthography— ^/^am«^. The correct rendering of the 
original is still an open question, but the more trustworthy authors reproduce the 

designation as ^^^^a^iOmjI , a transcription supported in a measure by the repetition 
of the third letter in the Kufic dies, and made authoritative, in as far as local 
pronunciation is concerned, by the Hindi correlative version of f^fdRlf^Rl 
(Path&n Sult&ns, Coin No. 14). The inscription on the Kutb MinIr, at Dehli, 
has ^JLa:: \ j\ , which accords with the Arabic numismatic rendering on the 
reverses' of the Hindi Coins now cited. 



xO.^ 



See also T&j-ul-Ma&«ir, AKtimish : Wo&kf, Alitmish, and at times \J»*A^\ 
Badauni, AUtitimish. 
EUiof s Historians of India, p. 111. 
* See coins of Ckahir deva. 

Obverse. BuU. Legend : ^^T^ ^ 4J4<4li^f<ft 
Reverse, Horseman. Legend: !gf^ ^TC7 ^^ 

— Path&n Sult&ns, No. 15; Ariana Antiqua, pi. xix. 16. 81, 34; Prinsep's Essays, 
i. 333, pi. xxvi. 31 ; Minh6j-ul-Sir6j, pp. 215, 240; Tod's Rajasthan, ii. 451; 
and J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, p. 126. 
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pieces, in silver, were indeterminate in their design and legends, 
as well as utterly barbarous in their graphic execution. 

Had the coin under review followed the usual phraseology 
and palaeography of the Imperial Nasir*ud-din Hahmud's 
Mint legends, it might have been imagined that an ancient 
and obsolete reverse had been by hazard associated with a new 
obverse. But the obverse inscription in the present instance 
differs from the later Dehli nomenclature in the addition of 
the word Shah after the name of Mdhmiid}- and contrasts as 
singularly in the forms of the letters, and the insertion of the 
short vowels with the more deferred issues, as it, on the other 
hand, closely identifies itself in these marked peculiarities with 
the initial dies of Altamsh and the closely sequent coinages 
of Biziah, two of which latter are now known to be the 
produce of the Lakhnauti Mint. 

RIZIAH. 

The earliest coins that can be definitely attributed to a 
Bengal mint, are those of the celebrated Queen Begnant of 
Muhammadan India — ^Riziah, the daughter of Altamsh. The 
ministers at her father's court were scandalized at the preference 
it was proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of the 
claims of adult male heirs to the throne; but the Sult^ 
justified his selection, alike on account of the demerits of his 
sons, and the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who 
had been brought up under the unusual advantages of free- 
dom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more 
severe custom of ordinary Moslem households, aided by the 
advantages incident to the exalted position occupied by her 
mother as the leading and independently-domiciled wife. 
After the brief reign of Eukn«ud-din Firuz, extending over 



1 So, in written history, N&sir-nd-dln Mahmtid, the Emperor, is called bj his own 

special biographer, ^ILaLJl ^ Oy^snf^ ti^i^!^ WjJly-?U Ja^l ^^l^L* 

(pp. 9, 177, 178, 201, etc.) which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so constant 
with his predecessors, Flrdz Sh&h, Bahrkm Sh§di, Masatid Sh&h. On one occasion 
only does the additional Sh&h appear in a substituted list of Altamsh's Court 
(p. 178), where the text gives — 1. Sult&n N&sir-ud-dln * * 2. Sultin N&sir- 
ud-din Mahmiid ; and at the end, after the name of Bukn-ud-din FfrUz Sh^, 
comes *' N§unr-ud-din Mahmtid 8hdh." 
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less than seven months — ^who freely exemplified by his mis- 
conduct his father's prophetic reproach — ^Biziah succeeded in 
establishing her supremacy in the city of Dehli (a.h. 734), 
and Eastern eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an un- 
veiled and diademed Queen — ^the first in India — directing 
the hosts of Islam, under the canopy of the immemorial 
regal seat on an elephant. Eiziah's early inauguration was 
attended with no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arising 
from the organised military resources of the various governors 
of provinces, who hesitated in conceding their allegiance. 
Eventually, however, to use the expression of Minh&j-ul- 
Sir&j, quiet was established tttroughout the empire, and 
Biziah's sway was acknowledged from "Daibal to Lakh- 
nauti.'^ In a.h. 737, the Empress proceeded in person to 
quell an outbreak on the part of Ikhti&r-ud-din Altuniah^ 
Governor of Tiberhind; but was taken captive in the en- 
gagement that ensued, and, possibly with scant ceremony, 
introduced into the harem of the conqueror, who shortly 
afterwards advanced upon DehK in the hope of recovering 
the sovereignty, to which he had thus acquired an adven- 
titious claim ; but his army was in turn defeated, and him- 
self and Eiziah met their deaths near Kaithal in the month of 
Rabi-al-Awal, a.h. 738.^ 

The contemporary biographer in his official lists styles this 

queen ^.jJl ^^j ^UaLJl, a title which she affects on the 
ordinary copper coins,^ but on the silver money she adopts 

the designation of ^.jJl 25U-. 

JaldlaUttd-dkn. Eiziah. 

Corar No. 2. 

Laknautf, a.h. ? 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Plate I., figure 1. 

Type, OhversBy the whole surface is occupied by the legend. 

Eeverse, circular area, enclosing a double-lined square. 
Narrow margin. 

1 Tabak&t N&siri, pp. 183, 185, 251. See also Ibn Batutah, iii. pp. 167, 168. 
^ Path&n Sult&ns, Nos. 28, 29. 
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Obt. 



Bet. 



j^Ull 4XfC ^ 




/ f 



(See also a similar coin from the Laknauti Mint, Plate i., fig. 
27, page 19. Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Hindustan.' 

^ It would seem from the orthography adopted in this earliest record of the 
name of LahnauU Liy^) that the original Semitic transcription was designed 

to follow the classical deriyation of Zakskmanavati (iil^<||Sni)> which was 
soon, however, adapted to the more colloquial Zttchhman ( ,^,4^') by the addi- 
tion of an A after the k, as ^4:1^ ; in which form it appears under the first local 

Sult&ns (coin No. 3, etc.), Minh§j-ul-Sir§j relates its elevation to the rank of the 
capital in supercession of Nuddeah by Muhammad Bakhtl&r in the following terms : 

Printed edit. p. 151. The same author at p. 162*nyes a fall account of the 
remarkable size, progress, and general topography of the city as existing in 641 
A.H. on the occasion of his own visit. 

It is difficult to say when the name of the city was changed to Gaur^ a denomi- 
nation which is never made use of by the older authorities. Abul Fazl b&js, 
** Formerly it was called Lucknouty, ana sometimes Grour" (A. A. ii. p. 11) ; while 
Bud&uni gives a ridiculous version of the origin of the designation as being 



derived from 



^jy^ 



He writes 



v^l^lku 






Jjb ^U j^ ii Jytjij^^ U**if^ (♦W • ^® obvious imperfection 
of the critical philology of the derivation, however, debars it reception, as does 
the caustic alternative of j^='^ grave,*' which the often deserted site, under the 
speedy action of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earned 

for it. But it is quite legitimate to infer that as Ml^ was the ancient name for 
central Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, 8t*b voce; Alblr^ni, quoted J.R.A.S. i., N.S., 

£.471), and so intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
irahmans, that the designation originated in the popular application of the name 
of the country to its own metropolis, and that the town continued to be called 
Oaur in vernacular speech in spite of the new names so frequently bestowed upon 
it by its alien lords. 
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I.— EUKN-UD-DrN KAI KA17S. 

The full and satisfactory identification of the king who 
raled under the designation of Kai Kaus has yet to be 
accomplished. Bajendra lil Mitra has suggested a notion, 
that Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the son of Balban, so often 
mentioned in this article, sought, as local ruler of Bengal, 
''to continue his allegiance to his grandson Kaimurs 
[momentarily king of Dehli], even after his deposition, and 
possibly after his death," ^ by retaining his name on the 
pubKc money. I should be disposed to seek a less compli- 
cated explanation of the numismatic evidences. Kai K&us' 
date, tested by the examples of his mintages in the Kooch 
Bah&r hoard, is limited, in range of time, to five years 
(691--695 A.H.);^ a latitude might be taken beyond the 
ascertained units, which are somewhat indeterminate in 
their tracings, and have equally suffered from abrasion, 
on the exposed margins of the coins, but the ninety and 
the %ix hundred can scarcely be contested. If we examine 
the political state of India at this period, we find that Hin- 
dustan was abnormally quiet under the feeble rule of Jal&l- 
ud-din Firuz (687-695 a.h.) : AlS-ud-din's conquests in the 
Dakhin could have but little affected Bengal, so that any 
changes that may have taken place in the latter kingdom 
were probably due to successional or revolutionary causes 
arising within its own limits. We can scarcely build up a 
theory of an access of vigour and assumption of independence 
by Nasir-ud-din himself; nor is it probable that, in such a 
case, he would have changed both his title and his name. 
Besides, the array of titles on the coins in the triple succession 
of Sultans is altogether inconsistent with his actual origin. 
Though he was the son of one emperor of Dehli, and the 
father of another, he coidd scarcely ignore the rise of the 
former from a state of slavery, or conceal the fact that 
Balban himself never pretended to have been the o&pring of 
a king. The two alternatives remain of either supposing 

^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1864, p. 508. 

* Bajendra l&l says, *Hlie units one and three are perfectly clear." Col. 
Guthrie's three coins are imperfect in the word for the unit. I ohsenre traces of 
a fof*r on two specimens ; and I read, with some certainty, 695 on another. 
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that N&sir-'ad-din died before 691 A.H., a qtLefitioii discussed 
elsewhere, or to conclude that his son Eukn-iid-din Kai 
K&us temporarily assumed kingship during the lifetime of 
his father,^ and that his limited reign and local obscurity 
saved his memory &om the comments of history. I fully en- 
dorse Eajendra l&l's suggestion that Kai E&iis would have been 
likely to be selected as a name for one of a family who took so 
many of their designations from Persian heroic ages, and the 
elaborate intitulation adopted by that prince, on his coins, of 
the "Son and grandson of a SuLtdn,'' favours such an identi- 
fication.^ It will be seen that although the opening terms 
of his obverse legends follow the conventional and unvary- 
ing mint phraseology in the use of jjllaLJ\, the (reigning) 
Sultdn, yet after his own proper name he styles himself 
merely (^U^aLs, and seemingly desired to strengthen his posi- 
tion by the insertion of the regal titles of his father and 
grandfather, though there is so far room for questioning this 
supposition in the fact that the father had fallen short of 
supreme power, and was only doubtfully authorized to call him- 
self Sultan, while in strictness the Imperial Balban should have 
been designated the Sultdn (past remnant) ; but, on the other 

^ The following; is the genealogical tree, according to Ibn Batutah. See Yol. 
iii., pp. 174-6, 179, 210, 462; toL iv., p. 212. 

i_ 



i I 



1 



I I I 



J I 



I I I 

U^j^ j'^ki cji'*^' ^W ttri**! V^ i:Ji-^^ ^^ 

* The name of the son of Kai Kob&d, who was eleyated to the throne of Dehli 
on the death of his father, is variously glyen by Oriental writers as Shams-udHdin 

Ll^j^^ and ^^\L^ . Bud&uni and the Mir&t-ul-Alam (MS.) give Kai Kdiu^ 

but the majority of authors prefer the Kaiomura, Zi&-i-Bami does not state the 
name of the boy, but mentions a son of Altamsh, in the previous generation, as 
having been called KaumurB (printed ed. p. 126). 
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hand, N&sir-ad-diD had been so long yirtually a king in the 
south, that the complimentary use of the term was quite within 
heraldic licence; and it is to be remarked, that a similar 
omission of the supreme prefix occurs in Ndsir-tid^din Mahmi/d 
Shakes coin (No. 1), which, if correctly attributed, would prove 
the legitimacy ^ of the optional use of one or the other form. 

These are avowedly mere speculations ; but when it is con- 
sidered how much attention was paid in India, in those days, 
to every varying shade and degree of honorary rank, how 
much importance was attached to even the colours of official 
umbrellas,^ and other, to us, minor observances, it cannot but 
be felt that these subordinate indications may chance to prove 
of material aid in illustrating doubtful interpretations. 

Kai Kaus. 
No. 3. 
Lakhnautf, a.h. " 691, 693," » and 694-695. 
Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. Plate I. fig. 2. 
Type, as in the previous coins. 



r 



Obv. 



Eev. 



Margin, LUi-aj ^ji»^^ jj**^*^ 



i 



.S\ 



..^^ 



■AM. 



iJ9^^',;S^' 



X\ 



J^'^ 



i^SdJb 



^ The Bengal Mints, after the initial uncertainty, soon settle themselTes down 
to follow the established Dehli models. In the latter, it will be seen, great care 
was taken by all those soYereigns who could boast of a Eoyal descent, to define 
the fact upon their coins. Bahr&m Sh&h, Mas&M Sh&h, luusir-ud-din Mahmtid 

bin Altamsh, and Ibrahim bin Firtiz all entitle themseWes ^IkLJl ^. Bal- 
ban, Kai Kub&d, Jal61-ud-din Firf^z, and the great Al&-ud-dln Muhammad Sh&h 
have to be content with their own self-achieved ^UaUJl . 



^^ Minh&j-ul-Sir&j, p. 263; 



jr^ 



^.1 JJ cUaS^ clitto, p. 181, A.H. 626. 



* Babu Rajendra l&l Mitra notices four coins of this kine with the dates 691 
and 693. Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 1864, p. 579. He was aisposed to read the 
mint as Sun&reaon. Of Col. Guthrie's tluree specimens, two bear distinct traces 
of the name of Lakhnauti. 
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II.— SHAMS-UD-DrN FfElTZ. 

Whatever may have been the actual date of N&sir-ud-dln's 
decease or political obscuration, we tread upon more firm 
ground in the conjoint testimony of the coins and the his- 
torical reminiscences of Ibn Batutah, in the assurance that 
his son, Shams-ud-din Firdz, was in full possession of power 
in Western Bengal at the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak's 
abortive revolt against his own father, in 722-3 a.h.^ The 
African traveller incidentally mentions that, to the court of 
this som^hem monarch fled the nobles who had engaged in the 
contemplated treason, which originated in the camp of the 
army of the Dakhin, of which the imperial heir was commander. 
Professedly written history is altogether at faidt in establish- 
ing the existence or illustrating the reign of this sovereign ; 
and even Ibn Batutah^ does little more than place upon 

1 As tliiB passage presents no particular difficulty, beyond the difference of the 
texts from which English and French translators have drawn their inspiration, I 
merely annex the rendering given in the amended Paris edition, vol. iii., p. 210. 
<* Les autres 6mirs s'enfuirent pr^s da Sultan Ghems eddtn, fils du sultan NEcir- 
edd}n, fils du sultan Ghiyath eddin Balaban, et se fix^rent k sa cour. . . Les 4min 
fugitifs sojournment pr^s du sultan Chems eddin. Dans la suite, ceM-ci 
mourut, lOguant le trooe k son fils Chihdb eddtn. Ce prince succeda k son pdre ; 
mais son fr^e cadet, Ghiy&th eddin Beh&doilr Boilrah (ce dernier mot signifie, 
dans la langue indienne, le notr), le vainquit, s'empara du royaume, et tua son 
fr^re Kothlod Khsln, ainsi que la plupart ae ses autres fr^es. Deux de ceux-ci, 
le sultan Chih&b eddin et iNcUiir eddin, s'enfiiirent pr^s de Toghlok, qui se mit 
en marche ayec eux, afin de combattre le fratricide. II laissa (ums son royaume 
son fils Mohammed en quality de yice-roi, et s'ayan^a en h&te vers le pays de 
Lacnaouty. II s'en rendit maitre, fit prisonnier son sultan 6hiy&th eddin Beha- 
do{Lr et reprit avec ce captif le chemin ae sa capitale." See also Lee's Translation, 
p. 128. 

3 Ibn Batutah in the following extract tells us so much about the real history 
of Bengal at, and previous to nis own visit, that I quote the Arabic text in 
extenao ; I feel it is the more necessary to reproduce the original version on this 
occasion, as Dr. Lee*s translation is altogether deficient in any reference to the 
passage, which was clearly wanting in the MSS. at his disposal. 

LasJ]^ <dliSj ijp^jii ^S> uliDi^ ^j^jJl J*« *Oilj ^j t^oJl ybj jj^Jj 
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record the affiliation^ elevation, and decease of Shams-ud- 
din, whose own coins alone fnrnish the additional item of his 
regal name of Firuz ; and in their marginal records establish 
the fact of his possession of Lakhnauti during the period em- 
braced between the years 702-722, and at some moment of 

C^ UI JU^s^ s^\ ^Ja^] 2 \^\ j^ jj^^, ^\^ Hj*^ ^^ 
ndJb ^Jx> _lj^ <di3 ^^^i>. <djUi iULa ci^Gi clA^ ^J^J<3J ^\ ^Jx. 

(♦y LS^l^ Uli 2fL:» ^ ^^j ^ icill LL>i:^\j ili34,U Jia^l^ 

Yol. IT. p. 212, Paris editi(m. ^ ^^] 

TRANSLATION. 

C'est le Sultan FaUir eddin, snmomin^ Fakreh, qui est on souyerain dis- 
tingue, aimant les Strangers, surtout les fakirs et les soufis. La royaat6 de ce 
pays a appaitenu au Sultan Ndssir eddtn, fils du Sultan Ghiy^th ed mn Balaban, 
et dont 16 fils, Ho'izz eddin, fiit inyesti de la souyerainet^ k Dihl j. Ndssir eddin 
se mit en marche pour combattre ce fils; Us se rencontr^ent sui les bords da 
fleuye, et leur entreyue fut appel^e la rencontre des deux astres beureux. Nous 
ayons Ai}k racont6 cel&, et comment NcUisir eddin abandonna Tempire k son fils 
et retouma dans le Bengale. II y sejouma jusqu'il sa mort, et eut pour succes- 
seur son fautre) fils, Chams eddin, qui, apr^ son tr^pas, fut lui-mSme remplac6 
par son nls, Obib&b eddin, lequei fut yaincu par son fir^re, Grbij&th eddin 
jB^hsldour Boilr. Cbih&b eddtn demanda du secours au Sultan Ghiy&th eddin 
Toghlok, qui lui en accorda, et fit prisonnier B6h^our Bour. Celui-ci fiit 
ensuite relacb6 par le fils de Togblok, Mohammed, apr^ son ay^nement, k con- 
ation de partaker ayec lui le royaut^ du Benrale ; mais il se reyolta contre lui, 
et Mobammednoi fit la guerre jusqu'^ ce au'il le tu&t. II nomma alors gouyer- 
neur de ce pays un de ses beaux-fr^res, que les troupes massacr^ent. 'Aly Cbalu 
qui se trouyait alors dans le pays de de Lacnaou^, s'empara de la ro^aut6 du 
Beneale. Quand Fakbr eddm yit que la puissance royale ^tait sortie de la 
famille du Sultan NSssir eddtn, dont u ^tait un des afirancbis (ou clients^, il se 
reyolta a Sodcawsln et dans le Bengale, et se declara independant. Une yiolente 
inimitie survint entre lui et 'Aly Cbslh. Lorsqu'arriyaient le temps de Tbiyer et la 
saison des pluies, Fakbr eddin faisait une incursion sur le pays de Lacnaouty, au 
moyen du fleuye, sur lequei il 6talt puissant. Mais quand reyenaient les jours oil 
il ne tombe pas de pluie, 'Aly Ob&b fondait sur le Bengale par la yoie de terre, k 
cause de la puissance qu'il ayait sur celle-ci. 
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his ownership the Eastern Province of Bengal represented 
by the mint of Son&rgaon. A subordinate incident is developed 
in the legends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently 
firm in his own power to discard the superogatory adjuncts of 
descent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 
of his own position as ^jUaLJl . 

ShamS'Ud'din* Eiruz Shdh. 

liTo. 4. 

Lakhnautf, a.h. 702,^ 715 (Col. Bush) 720, 722. 
Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168.4 grs. Very rare. Plate I., fig. 3. 
Type as above. 

Obv. Eev. 



^^^W^ Lj^^l ^^^A*-.!^ 



^1 .SI 



MAamXm,Ttk^M*m 



c;~^^^.>rf^' 



X\ 



Margin, [LUjumi] j \jij^ ^"^^ L5^y^ ^^j^^^ <Uift!l JJb ^j»o 

No. 5. 
Sondrgaon, a.h. ? 
Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 
Type as above. 

in.— SHAHAB-UD-DIN. BUGEEAH ^UKR. 

Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic 
remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-dm Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognised heir-apparent of Balban. 

* See also Path&n Sult&ns of Hiiid(ist&ii, p. 37, coin dated 702 a.h. This 
coin was published bj^ me in 1848. I then reaii the date as 702 a.h. I was not 
at the time unyersed in the decipherment of Arabic numbers, and probably from 
the yery diflSiculty of placing the piece itself, I may the more rely upon the accu- 
racy of my original interpretation. I mention this fact as I am at present unable 
to refer to the coin itself. 
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The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined — if Calcutta selections be not at fault^ — to three 
examples amid the 13,500 accumulated specimens of the 
currencies of other kings of the land over which he tempo- 
rarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of the potentates of the century in which he lived. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved on his extant money, 
and the single additional item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
if^^M ; a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to the 
conclusiveness of the transcription of ^, now confidently 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the gr^d- 
father's title of J^^j^,,* a name which was even further dis- 
torted from the Tiirki original by the conversion of the medialj 
r into the vernacular cerebral ^ or j=rf. For the rest, the 
pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in their make, 
the forms of their letters, and the tenor of their legends, 
evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-din's mintages, and 
as clearly precede the money of the same locality, issued by 
Ghi&s-ud-din Bahadur Shah, who in 724 a.b. drove this, his 
own brother, Shah&b-ud-din to take refuge with Ghi&s-ud-din 
Tughlak Sh&h. Bah&dur's career has yet to be told in con- 
nexion with his own coins ; but to dispose of Shah&b-ud-din,^ 



^ The name of this king does not appear in anj of Rajendra l&l's lists. 

' The ancient name of cT^j^. ^^^^ of Bokh&ra notoriety in 350 a.h. 
(Frsehn Recensio Numorum Muhammadanorum, pp. 139, o93, 578), was sub- 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for the substitution of 
the final i in place of the vowel > is derived from Ibn Batutah, who uniformly 
writes the word with an J (iii- 281, 6, 293). Ferishtah {text^ p. 131) has |/S * 
whence Stewart's Bagora (p. 74). Dow gave the name as Kera, and Briggs as 
Kurra (i. pp. 265, 270, etc.). 

3 Those who delight in interesting coincidences might see, in this name of 
Shah&b-ud-dln, a most tempting opportunity for associating him with a really 
important record by the Indigenes themselves, inscribed on a stone slab in the 
fort of Chun&r, setting forth their victory over a ^"^ Malik" Shah&b-ud-din, 
quoted as acting under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in Samvat 1390 (a.h. 734) ; 
but I confess I do not myself encourage the identification. Chun&r is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal ; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard of in 
reference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the nortli and the 
south took its course through Bud&un or Kanauj and Jaunpore. The inscription 
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as far as the exercise of his Mint prerogatives are concerned' 
he seems to have been lost to fame, from the date when he 
was absorbed with an associate fugitive brother (N&sir-ud- 
din) under the aegis of the Emperor of Dehli. 

is otherwise well worthy of farther examination, in as far as it concerns the 
history of imperial influence upon proximate localities ; and as such I transcribe 
both the text and Dr. Mills' translation of the brief passages which may chance 
to illustrate the general subject. 
Verse 6: 

^* By Muhammad, lord of the hostile Yayanas ShahIb-ud-dIn and the rest, 
though an enemy, was Saibaja, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime 
minister." 

Verse 11 : 

*^ Samyat 1390, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Malik ShahIb-ud-dIn, acting under 
the protecting fayour of SaikXja Deya aforesaid." 
— (See Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. y.,1836, p. 341). 

A subordinate but still more open inquiry also suggests itself in connexion with 
the mention of Shah&b-ud-din in 734 a.h., as to whether, amid the strange con- 
fusion of names and titles, the ** Kadr Kh^oi," who is noticed by Ferishtah under 
the original designation of Malik Bidar Ehilji, may not, perchance, have been the 
identical Shah&b-ud-dfn^f^AraA reinstated as simple governor in Lakhnauti as 
his brother Bah&dur was restored to power in Son&rgaon. I am aware that this is 
treacherous ground to venture upon ; but such a supposition is not without other 
Incidental support, especially in Ibn Batutah's passs^e (ori^al, iii. 214, quoted 
at p. 48), where Kadr JCh&n is spoken of as if he had been m effect the last scion 
of the family of I^&sir-ud-d(n Mahmtid Bughrah. 

The original passages in Ferishtah are as follows (i. p. 237) : — 

'-=-'b ij^j** ^'" '• ^**^' '^^'^ jV J>}^ f^^ <^y. «J^ «^y i^ji'^^ 

See also Brings* Translation, i. pp. 412, 423. ^ 

The T&rlkh Mub&rak Sh&hi has the name in manifest mistranscription as Banddr. 

A difficulty necessarily suggests itself in regard to the tribe of Khilji, but the 
use of the name in its non-ethnic sense mignt readily be explained by the old 
subordination of the Bengal family to the Khilji dynasty of Firtiz, or the 
specially Khilji serial succession of tiie earlier governors of Bengal. 
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8hahdh'Ud-din, Bnghrah Shdh. 



Ko. 6. 
Mint, ? 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168.5 grs. 
Guthrie. Plate I., fig. 4. 
Type as usual. 

Obv.' 



Two coins only, Co/. 



Bey. 



Margin, (remainder illegible) 



.s\ 



r 



.^■x. 



4^ 



cTJ^^^^r?^^ 



Ijjb 



ry* 



IV.-BAHADUE SHAH. 



The single point in the biography of Bah^ur Sh6h, which 
remains at all obscure, is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibn Batutah records with sufiBcient distinctness, that he con- 
quered and set aside his regnant brother Shahdb-tid-din, 
sometime prior to Ghias-ud-din Tughlak's reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the offend- 
ing Bahadur, who was, however, soon to be released, and 
restored with added honours,^ by Muhammad bin^ Tughlak, 
almost immediately on his own accesssion. Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the affairs of the Gkmgetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bah&dur to Eastern Bengal by 'AM-ud-din Muhammad in 
A.H. 799,* assigning to him an inconceivable -interval of 

Tabakiit-i-Akbari. .ob^t ^\ju\ jj jLLj Jy ij\j:$^ jJ j£j 

See also Zi&-i-Barni, printed edit. p. 461.. 
2 Stewart, p* 76. Ferishtah (Briggs) i. 406. 
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placid repose until a,h. 717, when he is stated to have broken 
out into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was after- 
wards so celebrated. 

The two statements are certainly at variance, but Ibn 
Batutah's is the most readily reconcilable with probabilities, 
and the demands pf the up to this time legible dates on the coins 
which Bahadur put into circulation in Bengal. I might have 
some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reiading of the date 
710 on his money in the Xooch Bahar trouvaille, but I have 
none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 712, though 
the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) and 720 
suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die-rendering 
of the jm£> = 10 for ^j},/*^ = 20 ;^ which would bring the 
corrected range of Baliadur's dates to 720-724 ; but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate place of mintage, for in 720-722> his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firuz, was clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated *^ Lakknauti ^^ but such an anomaly might be 
explained by the supposition that Bahadur, in the earUer 
days, used the name ^LakAmuti as a geographical expression 
for a portion of the dominions ordinary administer^ from 
that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the con- 
trasted designation of the Eastern capital ^'Sonargaon," occurs 
on a coin of his father ; but even this sign of discrimination 
of Urban issues would not be altogether opposed to a con- 
tinuance by Bahadur of the loose usage of Camp Mints, of 
naming the metropolis as the general term for the division at 
large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legitimate employ- 
ment of the designation of the province on a coinage effected 
anywhere within its own boundaries, — either of which simple 
causes may have prevailed, and been utilized with a new 
motive, if any covert ulterior meaning might be designed, as 
implying that Bahadur himself had special successional or 
other claims to the. metropolitan districts. 

^ AmoDg more critical Arabic scholars than the Bengal Mint Masters ever 
affected to be, this point wonld haye been easily determined by the insertion or 

omission of the conjunction ^ vaUj which, as a rule, is required to couple the 
units and the twenties^ but is not used with the units and tens. 
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Tughlak Shah's interyention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shah&b-ud-din against the usurpation of his brother Bah&dur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the South was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Dehli of Bahadur Sh4h ; but 
among the first acts of the new Sultan, Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, showing 
clearly that he was something more than an ordinary local 
governor, transferable at will, and that possibly the interests 
of the father and son, in their newly-estabUshed dynastic 
rank, and the confessed insubordination of the latter, were 
independently advocated by the opposing members of the 
royal line of Bengal, whose family tree could show so much 
more ancient a series of regal successions than their parvenu 
Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years back. One 
of the most interesting illustrations of the present series is 
contributed by coin No. 9, in the legends of which BahMur 
acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bin Tughlak over 
Eastern Bengal during a.h. p28.^ The subjection seems, 
however, to have been of brief duration, as sometime in or 
after the year a.h. 730 Bahadur appears to have reverted to 
an independent coinage, in a new capital called after his 
own title Gkidspur (coin No. 8), and in a.h. 733 Muhammad 
bin Tughlak is found issuing his own coin in Bengal, and 
Bahadur, defeated and put to death, contributed an example 
to insurgent governors in his own skin, which was stuffed and 
paraded through the provinces of the empire. 

^ Ibn Batutah giyes the following additional particulars of Bah&dur's reinstalla- 
tion : — ** n [Muhammad bin Tngmak] lui fit de nombreux cadeaux en argent, 
chevaux, elephants, et le renvoya dans son royaume. II exp^dia aTec lui le ms de 
son fr^re, Ibr^im Kh&n ; il couvint avec Behadour Boiirah qu'ils possederaient 
ledit royauihe par 6^ales moiti^s ; que leurs noms figureraient ensemble sur lea 
monnaies ; que la pn^re serait faite en leur nom commun, et que Ghiydth eddSn 

enyerrait son fils Mohammed dit Berbath (1? wj), come otage pr^ du souverain 
de rinde. Ghiyslth eddin partit, et obserya toutes les promesses qu'il avait faites ; 
seulement, il n'envoya pas son fils, comme il avait ^te stipule. II pretendit que 
ce dernier s'y etait rems6, et, dans son discours, il blessa les conyenances. he 
souTerain de I'lnde fit marcher au secours du fils de son fr^re, Ibr&him Kh&n, des 

troupes dont le commandant 6tait Doldji altatiry (^c jjj^ ^^)' EUes com- 

battirent Ghiystth eddin et le tu^rent; elles le d^pouill^rent de sa peau, qu'on 
rembourra de paille^ et qu'on promena ensuite dans les proTinces." — Vol. iii. p. 316. 
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lY. Bahadur Shdh. 

No. 7. 

Lakhnautf, a.h. 710?, 711, 712, 7^, 7-4,^ hreah, 720, 721, 722. 

Silver. Si^e, vii. to viii. Weight, ordinarily, 166 grs. ; one 
example is as high as 167.5 grs. Eare. 

Obv. Eev. 






\ 



r 



»a-.1l ?! *H 



^S\ 



^v 



c;-^^'^:?^' 



Margin, X>Uir,»«t^^^Mfcg tX^\ ii^ i^y^ '^^j^^^ ^oaftlt JJb <--y^ 



No. 8. 

Second Mint, Ghfaspur. Date, 730. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 166 and 164.5 grs. Very rare. 
Two coins. Col, Quthrie, Plate I., fig. 5. 

Margin, * (jtH^ ^^ J9^W^ V^ ^lCmJ) «3Jb * "* 

IV. BahMur Shah, . 
as Vassal under Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

No. 9. 
Sondrgaon, a.h. 728. 

SUver. Weight, 140 grs. Unique. DehU Archaohgieal Society, 
Ohvene, «Ll jjl^ j!^^^^ uhi*^!^ W*^' ^^ (^^ ^llJuJl 

Reverie, Area, irUi J^w ^ tX4cs^ <d!b j;Sljl]/«V S^ 

Margin, ^U^u^ j (jij^J i^^ <Ui««>y\^Li«d ^/^^ ^lCJ^ nijb 



^ The dates 7-3, 7-4, may perchance be obliterated records of 723 and 724. I 
hare placed them among the lower figures, but I have no sanction for retaining 
them m that position. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlah Shah, Emperor of Hmdnstan, 
(in his own name) after the re-conquest of Bengal. 

No. 10. 
Lakhnauti, a.h. 733. 
Silver. Small coins. Size, v. to vj. Weight of well-preserved 
coins, 168.5 grs. Five specimens. Col. Outhrie. Plate I., fig. 6. 

Obt. Eby. 




Jk 



\ 



\^\ 



^ ^d W J. 



^MbMd 



^ i^l^jUif^ 



.rn 



i\ 



n 



^1 J^j 



Reverse, Margin, 

If the place of mintage of these imperial coins had been illegible, 
I should almost have been prepared, on the strength of the pecu- 
liarity of the forms of the letters, to have assigned their execution 
to a Bengal artist. The original model for the type of coinage may 
be seen in fig. 90, page 54, Pathan Sultans. The late Mr. G. Free- 
ling, of the Bengal C.S., has left on record his acquisition of a gold 
piece of the same design (from the Dehli Mint) dated a.h. 725. 

v.— FAKHR-UD-DrN. MUBARAK SHAH. 

On the departure of Muhammad bin Tughlak from Bengal, 
T&t&r Khdn, honorarily entitled Bahram Kh4n, an adopted 
son of Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak, seems to have been left in charge 
of the provinces included in the government of Sonargaon, 
while the Lakhnauti division of the kingdom of Bengal was 
entrusted to Kadr Khdn. On the death of Bahram Khan,^ 
which is stated to have taken place in 739 — ^but may probably 
have to be antedated to 737 — Fakhr-ud-din Mub&rak; his 
SildAddr, took possession of the government, and proclaimed 
his independence. He was in the first instance defeated by 

1 ii[ik&mud-din Ahimad says, Mub^ak killed Balir&m Eh&n ; while Atnil Ful 
affirms that Mub&rak put l^adr Kh&n to death.— Ayln-i-Akbari/ii. 21. 
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the ttoops sent against him from Lakhnauti, but finally suc- 
ceeded in maintainihg his authority, and, as the coins prove, 
in retaining his hold on Sonargaon and its dependencies 
throughout the nine years, from 741 to 760 A.H., compara- 
tively undisturbed. The history of the period is confused, 
and the dates given by the native authprs prove of little 
value ;^ but the coins establish the fact that in 761 another 
ruler, designated Ikhtidr-ud-din Gh&zi Sh4h, presided over 
the Mints of Eastern Bengal. 

V. Fakhr-ud-din. Mubarak Shah. 

No. 11. 

Sonargaon, a.h. 737, — 741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746, 747, 748, 749, 

750. 

Silver. Size, vi. to vi^. Weight, 166.0 grs. Unique. 

Plat6 I., fig. 7, 
Obv. Rev. 



;jJlj L^jJl^ 



A 



ij\^^,.U^\y\ 



^^LL-J Jl 






\\j ^Lj 



CT^ 



^ \ . ^m^ Y\ 



Margin, 

The above specimen is unique in date, and varies in the opening 
legend of the reverse from the less rare coins of later years, which 
commence with iiAi)! ..t-w^j^ 

VL-'ALA-UD-DIN. 'ALI SHAH. 

'Ali Sh&h, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange jumble, 
have endowed with the surname of his adversary Mubdrak, 
and ordinarily refer to as "'Ali Mub&rak,"^ assumed king- 
ship on the death of Kadr Kh&n, Muhammad Tughlak's re- 
presentative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself 'A14-ud-din. The 

1 Ferishtah, Briggs, i. pp. 412-423 ; iy. 328. Stewart, pp. 80-83. 

St" 



^ See also an engraving of his coin (dated 750) Path&n Snlt&nS) fig. 151 and 
k82. 
Budauni MS. Ferishtahy iy. 329. Stewart, p. 82. A3rin-i.^AkbA]!i) ii. 21. 



page 82. 
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more important incidents of his reign are confined to his 
hostilities with his rivals Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak of Son&rgaon, 
who possessed advantages in his maritime resources^ while 
the rivers remained navigable for large vessels during the 
rainy season, but which were more than counterbalanced by 
All Sh&h's power on land, which availed him for the greater 
part of the year, and which finally enabled him to estabhsh 
his undisputed rule in the Western provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 746 a.h., and 
bear the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firuz&bad, 
an evidence of a change in the royal residence, which clearly 
implies something more than a mere removal to a new site 
proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is henceforth 
lost sight of, and may be taken to indicate a strategetic 
transfer of the court to the safer and less exposed locality 
of the future capital, Pandua.^ 'All Sh4h is stated to have 
been assassinated by his foster brother, Hfiji HiiB.^ 

'Ald-wMin. 'Alf Sh&h. 

No. 12. 

FfruzdbM, 742, 744, 745, 746 

Silver. Size, vi^. Weight, 166.7 grs. Rare. Plate I. fig. 8. 

Type as usual. 

Obv. Bjbv. 






il) y «JC>>riM> 



u^r 






J^\ 



Margin, 



dUfc 



1\ 






^ Stewart, speaking of Firtiz's adyance against Hifcs, says, "the Emperor 
adyanced to a place now called Feroseporelibad, where he pitched his camp and 
commenced the operations of the siege of Pundua," p. 84. There is a Mahal 
Fir<izp6r in Sircar Tandah, noticed in the Ayln-i-Akbari, ii. p. 2. See also the 
note from Shams-i-Sirfrj, quoted below (p. 61), under the notice of Ilf&i Sh&h's 



reign, 
f Ri 



Stewart, p. 13. 
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VIL-IKHTrAR-UD-DIN. GHAZf SRKR. 

At the period of this king's accession to the sovereignty of 
Son&rgaon in a.h. 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of Bengal during his own 
time. The conclusion of Ibn Batutah's narrative leaves Fakhr- 
ud-din Mubarak still in power, while the native authorities 
are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates and events, 
and altogether silent as to any change in the succession in 
Eastern Bengal except in their allusions to the more than 
problematical capture of Fakhr-ud-din and his execution by 
'All Mubatak in 743 a.h., with the final accession of Ilias 
** one year and five months afterwards." ^ 

The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mubarak 
was succeeded by his own son, as the Ul SuUdn bin Ul Sultan 
may be taken to imply. The immediately consecutive dates, 
and the absolute identity of the fabric of the coins, as well as 
the retention of the style of Right-hand of the Khalifat on 
the reverse, alike connect the two princes ; while the cessation 
of the issues of Ghdzi Sh^ simultaneously with the acquisi- 
tion of Sonargaon by Hias, in a.h. 753, would seem to point / 
to the gradual spread of the power of the latter, which is 
stated to have been at its zenith just before Firuz III. 
assailed him in his newly consolidated monaischy in 754.^ | 

* Stewart, p. 83. * 

' Shams-i-Sii&j, speaking on hearsay, affirms that Shams-ud-din lU&s captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after F£r(iz III.'s first expedition into Bengal ; and that 
the main ohject of the latter's second invasion of that province was for the pur- 
pose of reasserting the rights of Zafar Kh&n, the son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-dfn 
(who had fled for protection to Dehli), to the kingdom of Eastern Bengal. It is 
asserted that although Firtiz succeeded in obtaining this concession from Sikandar, 
who, in the interval, had succeeded to his father's throne, Zafar Ehftn himself 
was wise enough to decline the dangerous proximity to so powerful a rival 
monarch, and to return in the suite of the Sult&n. The Beng&li troops, under 
Zafar Kh&n, subsequently distinguished themselves in an opposite quarter of 
India, near Tattah, and their commander was eventually left in charge of 6uzr&t. 
— Shams-i-Sir&j, book ii. cap. 9, etc.— See also Journal Archaeological Society of 
Dehli (Major Lewis' abstract translation), 1849, p. 15. 

The T&rlkh-i-Mub&rak Sh&hi (dedicated to Mub&rak II.}, the concluding date 
of which is 838 a.h., also declares that H&ji Ili&s killed Fakhr-ud-din in 741 
▲.H.^ This last date is a manifest error ; as is also, probably, the omission, by both 
authors, of the words ttm o/ before the name of Fakhr-ud-din. 
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Ikhtidr^ud-din. Ghazf Shih. 
No. 13. 
Sonargaon^ a.h. 751-753. 
Silver. Size, vi. Weight, 166 grs. Very rare indeed. Three 
coins. Col. Guthrie, Plate I. fig. 9. 



Obt. 




jJ|^ UjJl^L % S.1 



Rbv. 



^ 



>\j 



(j-r 



r> irtiii'^ 



Margin, 



ayi 



VIII.— SHAMS-UD-DIN. ILIAS SHAH. 

The modem application of old coins divides itself into two 
branches — the suggestive development of obscure tradition 
and the enlargement and critical revision of accepted history. 
The transition point between these archaeological functions, 
in the present series, declares itself in the accession of Ilias 
Shdh, the first recognised and efifectively independent Moslem 
Sultan of Bengal, the annals of whose reign have been so often 
imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introduction to the relation 
of the magnificent future his successors were destined to achieve 
as holders of the interests and the commercial prosperity of 
the Delta of the Ganges, to whose heritage, indeed, England 
owes its effective ownership of the continent of India at ihe 
present dayj 

The compiler of the English version of the early history of 
Bengal ^ adopts the conclusion that Haji Ilids first obtained 
power on the assassination of "'Ali Mubarak" in 745-6, fa|it 
the previous rectification of the independent personality and 
status of the two individuals thus singularly absorbed into one, 
will prepare the reader for the corrections involved, though not, 

^ Stewart) p. 88. 
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perhaps, for the apparent anomalies the coins disclose. Medallic 
testimony would seem to indicate a long waging of hostile in- 
terests between the real 'All Shah and Haji Ilias, before the 
latter attained his final local triumph ; for although Ilias is seen 
to have coined money in Firuzabad in 740 a.h., the chance 
seems to have been denied him in 741 ; and in 742 his adver- 
sary, 'All Shfih, is found in full possession of the mint in ques- 
tion. The Kooch Bah&r hoard reveals no coin of either party 
dated 743, but in 744 the two again compete for ownership, which 
'All Shdh for the time being continues through 745 into 746, 
when the annual series is taken up and carried on successively 
for an uninterrupted twelve years by his more favoured 
opponent. It is needless to speculate on the varjring course 
of these individual triumphs; suffice it 'to say, that the in- 
creasing power of the ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the 
Emperor Firuz III. to proceed against him in all the pomp 
and following of an Oriental suzerain — resulting only in 
the confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to the 
periodical flooding of the country^ — ^which eflfectively laid 

1 Stewart felt a difficulty about the right position of Ahddldh, the real point 




\ ^1 L^Jb Clio i^ ir^Joj LL^.Jp t::^! ^y^ l*^ ^'*^'^ 

h^. jS ^J ^ly^ ^'*^' ub^ ^^^' J^ r^^ ^h ^^^' 

P. 588, printed edit. J/. ^l^ljO taf^^ ^j \j \jifX^\j\^ ^J^ 

Bennell giyes another Akdallah north of Dacca. ^* Map of Hindoostan.'* 

In the following passage Shams-i-Sir6i desires to make it appear that ¥fr6z 
Til. gaye his ovm name to the city of Tandua ; bat, as we haye seen that the 
designation was applied to the new capital either in 740 or 742 — that is, long 
before Firiiz bedame king of Dehli, it will be preferable to conclude that the 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shams-ud-dfn FirtSz of Bengal, of 
the present series. The quotation is otherwise of yalue, as it establishes, beyond 
a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis : — 



J5^ ciyi^ j4l:j Ur^ ^liU JTjJ .^^j ^^^^ jO (2jU» j^j^) 
iUi J^j^ ^ILLo ^^ Jjjlf jbTjjg^^ l*lJ J ^S)\y^ 2rL& 
(hence) * * * * jbTjj^^ \jif^xjj^ ^ t>^ l*^ J^^lj^ Ij^^J^I 

From the original MS. in the possession of Zi&-tid-dln Eh6n of Leh&rti. 
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the foundation of the ultimate independence of Bengal. A 
monarchy which was destined so to grow in power and 
material wealth as to be competent, indirectly, in the person 
of Shir Shah, to recover for the old Muhammadan interest the 
cherished capitals of the north, and to eject from Hindustan 
the Moghuls who too hastily boasted of an easily-achieved 
conquest of the country ^' from Bhira to Bahar." 

Sham-ud-din. Ilfds Sh&h. 

No. 14. 

FfruzdbM, a.h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 756, 

756, 757, 758. 
Silver. Si^e, vii. Weight, selected specimens, 168.0 grs. ; ordinary 

weights, 166.0 grs. 
Type No. 1. The old Dehli pattern. 
Ohv&rse, Square area. 
Revers$y Square area, within a circle. 
Obv. Bev. 









Margin, 

Type No. 1. Variety A. Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 166 grs. 

OhversBy Lettered surface. 
Reverse, Small circle, area. 

No. 15. 
EirdzabM, a.h. 758. 
Type No. 2. Broad coin. Size, ix. Weight of the best and selected 

specimens, 166.0 grs. only. 
Ohverse, Plain lettered surface. 
Reverse, Circular area, with narrow margin. 
Legends, both obverse and reverse as in No. 1 type. 
Marginal legend, 
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The Kooch Bahar trove must have been rich in this type of coin, 
and of the particular year a.h. 758, as out of 109 specimens in Col. 
Guthrie's collection, there is no single example of any other date. 

1^0. 16. 

Sonirgaon, a.h. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758. 
Type No. 3. Size, vii. Present weight, 166 grs. after the obvious 
reduction by boring out. Plate II., fig. 10. 
OhversBy Square area. 
Reverse^ Circular area, with broad margin. 

Obv. Eev. 









Margin, 

<UUjUmA^ jJ;MM^«^J ^/kto«^ ^X^Sy I^Um} J1>- Ijl^a^^ IJLXmJI ir JJb L^j0C 

IX.— SIKANDAR BIN ILfAS. 

This king — ^the second only in the still-incomplete assertion 
of local independence of allegiance to the throne of Dehli — 
exhibits in the material wealth of his national coinage the 
striking progress incident to comparative freedom and identity 
of home interests, which may be achieved, almost on the 
instant, by the denizens of a commercial centre so favoured 
by nature as the Delta of the Ganges. 

Tried by such a test, few statistical returns could present 
more effectively the contrast disclosed in the Kooch Bah&r 
treasure between the accumulated produce of the Bengal 
Mints, representing a century and a quarter's limited activity, 
attended with all the advantages of a diffused circulation, but 
under a subordinate government, as compared with the over- 
whelming array of coins bearing the impress of a single 
unfettered monarch, whose money was, in effect, new from 
the dies. To numismatists the enhanced proportion will 
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be more significantly shown by a reference to the additional 
number of Mint-cities, the singular variety of new types 
produced, and above all, by the sustained series and cor- 
roborating repetitions of annual dates. It is under the 
latter aspect alone that I have now to comment on the 
history of a reign already sufficiently told in other pages. 
Sikandar Shah placidly succeeded his father towards the 
end of 759 a.h., and the coins of the period sufficiently 
support the date of such a transfer of power, in the final 
768 recorded on the issues of the father, though proof of the 
accession of the son is less marked, as the seeming anomaly 
obtained — under the conjoint effi)rts of father and son to 
achieve release from thraldom to a distant suzerain — of a con- 
cession to the son of much independent power, and, coinci- 
dently, the right to coin money in his own name, whether 
in his own camps or in his father's royal cities. Though 
some of the earlier designed coins give evidence of due 
humility in titular phraseology, the same simplicity is ad- 
hered to, in continuous mintages, long after the removal 
of any possible impediments or restrictions to the adop. 
tion of comparatively exalted titles; though in the more 
independent governmental mintages of 768 a.h. (No. 21) 
the J(2«l^ j^lLLJl is affected even during the life-time of the 
father, and, after his own accession, higher assumptions, and a 
more definite approach towards personal hierarchical honors, 
are discovered in the metropolitan issues of 766-780 (Ifo. 22), 
while special service against the infidels seems to be implied 
in the novel intitulation of <OJi WUl^liS', " The conqueror 
of the enemies of God," on the Firtizabad money of 769 a.h. 
(No. 23). 

But the most interesting details furnished by Sikandar's 
coins are those which illustrate the geographical distribu- 
tion of the chief seats of government. Unlike the Northern 
Moslems, who, in the difficulty of moving the Eastern 
hosts — conventionally deemed essential to an Imperial pro- 
gress—over the imperfect highways of Hindustan, confined 
themselves ordinarily to one fixed metropolis, the kings of 
Bengal enjoyed facilities of river communication almost un- 
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precedented : their various capitals, situated within easy dis- 
tance of one another, were at all times accessible by water, — 
a differently constructed State barge secured at any season 
free approach to the seaboard cities of the Great Ganges or 
the towns on the narrow channels of the western streams. 
These frequent regal visitations are incidentally recorded on 
the coinage of the day, by the insertion of the prefix of 
CL:>j»as>-. to the name of the selected resilience, which term 
colloquially marked the presence of royalty within the limits 
of the favoured fiscal division. 

Sikandar's mint cities were five in number — Ifo. 2, Ftruz- 
dbdd; 3, Satgaon; and 4, Shahr Nau, in Western Bengal ; 
with 5, Sonar gaon; and 6, Mtiazamdbdd, in the Eastern 
division of the province. 

2. The first-named mint, in addition to the preferential 

Hazraty^ is styled variously Baldat and Amjjj^'*^' 5jJj "forti- 
fied city,'* a specification which probably refers to the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of Akddlaky so celebrated in 
the military annals of the time (coin No. 26). 

3. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of ^jS. (Atrium) 
a term which, in India, came to be conventionally used for a 
tract or geographical division of country,* a sense which would 
well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the third ci^'cle 
of government of Bengal proper.* In the subsequent reign of 
Aazam the mint specification is more directly brought into 



1 4^ * 

Ofta^- " Praesentia, Majestas ; tirbs, in qua est regis sedes." 

^Z^J ^j^ in Persian, means " surface of the earth." Sir Henry Elliot 
remarks, " The words used before Akbar's time to represent tracts of country 
larger than a Pur^«m«a;i were j^ , jje^^ JU^yi, jbj, c:-^^!!!j, and olLS^ 
—Glossary of Indian Terms, sub voee^ " Circ&r." 

3 Zi&-i-Bami, in introducing his narrative of Tughlak Sh§.h's expedition to 
Bengal (a.h. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the three divisions of 
*^ Lakhnauti, Sun&rgaon, and Satgaon" (p. 450, printed edit.)* 

The Ayln-i-Akbari, in the xvi. cent. a.d., thus refers to Satgaon, " There are 
two emporiums a mile distant from each other ; one called Satgaon, and the other 
Hoogly with its dependencies ; both of which are in the possession of the 
Europeans."— Gladwin, ii. p. 16, See also Bennell, p. 57. Stewart's Bengal, 
pp. 186, 240, 243, 330. 
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assooiation with the town iteelf in the seemingly more definite 
localization involved in the word ^U-aS ^ 

4. Shakr NaUy I suppose to have been the intitulation of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti :^ it 
is variously denominated as the simple *Arsat or ^^^i <t^ 
(populous, richly cultivated).^ This progressively less appro- 
priate name may be supposed to have merged into the official 
Jannat&bfid, which follows in Mint sequence. 

4. Sondrgaon, as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 
designation of JL»- 5,-<3£>^, a title which it eventually had to 
cede to its rival Mu&zam&b&d. 

6. MtiAzamdbdd, There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city/ which, however, 
seems to have been foimded by Sikandar about 758-759 a.h., 

* From V --^* "amputavit:" hence iu^ "oppidum, v$l potior, prsecipua 



pars oppidorum." 

* The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Col. Yule reminds me) deter- 
mines for meoisBval geography the contested site of Nicold Conti's Cernove. The 
Venetian traveller in the East in the early part of the fifteenth century is re- 
corded to have said that " he entered the mouth of the river Ganges, and, sail- 
ing up it, at the end of fifteen days he came to a large and wealthy city called 
Cemoye. ... On hoth hanks of the stream there are most charming yiUas and 

plantations and gardens Haying departed hence he sailed up the river 

Ganges for the space of three months, leaving hehind him four very famous cities, 
and landed at an extremely powerful city called Maarazia .... having spent 
thirteen days * on an expedition to some mountains to the eastward, in search of 
carhuncles' ... he returned to the city of Cemove, and thence proceeded to 
Buffetania." — The travels of Nicold Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11. 

See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 508 ; and Murray's Travels in Asia, ii. 11. 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geo^aphy of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history qf the period, to he found in 
"Da Asia de Joao de Barros** (Lishoa, 1777, vol. iv. [viii.J, p. 465 et seq.). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with, ** El Rey Mamud de Bengala'' 
(the kin^ whom Shir Sh&h eventually overcame) the name of Shahr Nau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Gaur^ which is described as " a 
principal Cidade deste Keino he chamada Gouro, situada nas correntes do Gauge, e 
dizem ter de comprido tres leguas das nossas, e duzentos mil vizinhos" (p. 458). 
Satigam makes a prominent ngure on the map, and Somagam is located on a 
large island within the Delta, the main stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or left hank of the estuary. 

More modern accounts of the Md city may he found in Purchas, i. 579; 
Churchill, viii. 54; also Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, London, 
1788, p. 55; Stewart, p. 44, and in a special work entitled "The Kuins of 
Gour," illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muham- 
madan edifices extant in 1817, by H. Creighton, 4to., London, Black, Parbury 
and Allen. See also Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, 9f*b voce, Gour Brahmin. 

• The adjective (derived fromy^^ , Coluit) will admit of other meanings, and, 
if understood ai applying to a town, might signify " well-built/' looally B»kkd, 
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when his own coins record that he himself assumed the 
title of Ja*l^ , without trenching upon the superlative Jic^l 
usually reserved for the reigning monarch. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sondrgaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance fronk the govern- 
mental centre implied in the jbl Ja*^ ^\ (No. 19) of 760 
A.H., to the jbUla*^ /Ja^l^ ifjJj, " the great city of Muazam- 
&b&d" (No. 28) of about 780 a.h., till, on the disappearance 
of the name of Sonfirgaon from the marginal records of the 
general currency, the new metropolis appropriates to itself 
the immemorial J^^- 'ijU2s»^ of Eastern Bengal (No. 32 A.) 

With a view to keep these brief geographical notices under 
one heading, I advert for the moment to No. 7, Ghidspur, of 
which locality I have been able to discover no trace ; and 
likewise anticipate the due order of the examination of Aazam 
Shdh's mint cities in referring to the sole remaining name of 
Jannatdbddy an epithet which is erroneously stated to have 
been given by Humayun to the re-edified Lakhnauti,^ but 
which i8 here seen to have been in use a century and a half 
before the Moghuls made their way into Bengal. 

The single item remaining to be mentioned in regard to 
Aazam's mints is the substitution of the word <Uj33 in lieu 
of 5jL* as the prefix to FirtizdbM (No. 35), in parallel pro- 
gress towards centralization with the Mint phraseology adopted 
in the case of Satgaon. 

Sikandar Shdh hm Ilida Shdh, 
No. 17. 
Firiizabad, a.h. 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 758, 759, 760. 
Type No. 1 . Ordinary simple obverse, with reverse circular area 
and margin. 

1 Ayin-i-Akbari, li. p. 11 ; Stewart's Bengal, )24. Bengal itself was called 
jUl Z^^y "The Paradise of Eegioxis." Ibn Batutah, iy. p. 210, says the 

Persians called Bengal ^^^ .^ -:. jiJ> "c® Q^ signifie," en arabe, " nn enfer 

rempli de biens." Marsden, Num. Orient, p. 578, gives a coin of 'Al§.-ud-dfn 
Hnsain Sh&h, of a.h. 917, purporting to have been struck at *^ Jannatabad,** 

" ♦^ "regio ;" also " oppidum." The plurals are said to vary, in correspond- 
ence with the independent meanings, as *^^, and ^ i ^ • 
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Obt. 



iL-l ^L-J^ ^ji\ 



.,LkJ Jl 



Margin, 






Key. 



■Arite 




(^^ a^:^ «^Vlij;;^^ ^«^^ 4 "i^^ <>^1 <^ 



No. 18. 

Sondrgaon, a.h. 766, 757, 759, 760, 763. 

Type Ko. 2. The usual lettered obverse with circular area and 
margin reverse. 

Eev. 







U' 



Margin, 



j^\ jjj aJJl 



( J J * ^, 



ajU.W)^ ^;t^^ iU^yUjU^} J^ ^/<3aC ^^^^ ^<^ ^-7«^ 



No. 19. 



Mu&zamdbdd, a.h, 760, 761, 763, 764. Plate II. fig. 12 
Yariety A. 
Margin, 



No. 20. 
Ffrdzdbdd, A.H. 764. 



Yariety B. 
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Nb. 21. 

Son^gaon, a.h. 758, 759. 
Type No. 3. As usual. 
Obt. 



£et. 



fiiuCS j^UaLJ\ 



*L 



^m9 J^ 



■ko<8 



2lvmM) f hu\ 



4^o^\ 






\ ^\itJi\ 



n^'j' 




t/*" 



Margin as usual. 

No. 22. 
F(rdz&Md, A.H. 765, 766, 770, 771, 772, 773, 776, 779, 780. 

Type No. 4. Coarse coins, badly formed letters. Obveraey simple 
•ttered surface. Reverse, circular area. 



Oby. 



Eey. 



J 












-.^t^O <UJ! 



J*^ 



A1 



^ ^,. >— ^^ 



i^U^^lji:^ 



Margin, i[U«-M*jj ^j;-*-^ <U«» ^^Vljj?^^ <^^^"< <^^' *J^ 



No. 23. 

FfrdzdMd, a,h. 769. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 166 grs. Very rare. 
Type No. 5. Similar design to type 1. 



Plate n. fig. 11. 
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Obt. 



il 



■M) tJL 



• < 



rfMl 



J^ 



£ev. 



^L-iI1^^J^ 



A 



1\ 



Margin^ 



ill\ \^ cJ^ 



No. 24. 

Satgaon, a.h. 780, 781, 782, 783, 784, 788. Plate II. fig. 13. 

Type No. 6. Obverse, a quadrated scalloped shield, with open 
bosses on the margin containing the names of the ''four Mends," 
the intermediate spaces being filled in partially with the king's 
titles. 

Reverse^ hexagonal star-shaped lozenge, with exterior marginal 

legend. 

Obv. Rbv. 



^^ - jxjL^ 



6\ i u^tJ< ^:)i\ 






Obverse Margin, 
Reverse Margin, 



1 The pattern legend of this mint-die seems to have been taken from oral data, as 
it is engraved as ^\ j^lj JbUll instead of the more critical <jJJ| Ij^cl J^ JblSlI 

The increased fiEunlities of interconrse by sea probably aided the colloquial know- 
ledge of Arabic in the estuaries of Bengal ; while the learned of Dehli had to rely 
more upon books and occasional teachers. Ibn Batutah tells us, that Muhanmad 
bin Tughlak, though pretending to speak Arabic, did not distinguish himself in 
, the act) while J^ef/flli&s must bimselr hare peribmed the pilgrimage td Meeoa. 
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No. 25. 
ShahrNau, a.h* 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786. Plate IL fig. 14. 

Type !N"o. 7. Obverse^ a simple octagon, with four circlets in the 
margin containing the names of the four ^ends of the Prophet, the 
rest of the exergue being filled in with the king's own titles. 

Reverse, a diamond-shaped area with the crossed lines prolonged 
to the edge of the piece ; the lines are slightly scalloped outwards 
to form an ornamental field. 

Obv. Eev. 



ii\ >ii) jti^S>,t^ 



«l__j. (j«iLJ\ j^l 



^^lk_J J1 






i ihs^ jlIcL 



Obverse Margin, 
Reverse Margin, 

M ■ M 

The name of the mint is imperfectly expressed on eyen the best 
specimens, and great latitude has been permitted in the omission or 
insertion of entire words in the reverse marginal legend. 

Variety A. differs merely in the pattern of the reverse area, which 
is ornamented with double instead of single scallops. 

No. 26. 

FlruzabM, a.h. 780, 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 789, 

790, 791, 792. 

Type No. 8. Obverse, circular area, with a broad margin divided 
by circlets enclosing the names of the four friends of the Prophet, 
the intermediate spaces being filled in with their titles. 

lUverse, octagonal rose scalloped lozenge, with narrow margin. 

Obverse, 
Uargin, 
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Reverse^ 
Margin, 



No. 27. 
Satgaon, a.h. 780. 
Variety A. Reverse Margin, 

etc. yl^ Hjy^ ^jS. (i ^j\J^ iiM^\ gdJb c-^ 

No. 28. 
Mud^amdbdd (the great city), a.h. ? 

Variety B. Mint, jU Ja*^ Jajt^S ijJj 

No. 29. 
Shahr Nau, a.h. 781. 

Variety G. Mint, ^^Uj j4X>-l iJ>i^ ^j^ ^jy^^ ^j^ 

No. 30. 

Col. Guthrie has a gold piece of type No. 8, size vii. and a half, 
weighing 158 grains. The coin is inferior in execution to the 
ordinary silver money. The letters are badly formed, and the 
marginal legend is altogether obliterated.' 

No. 31 . 
FiruzdbM, A.H. 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 787. 
Type No. 9. Obverse^ circular area, with a broad margin, broken 
by small shields containing the names of the four companions of the 

1 M. Reinaud interpreted the word as jj^, Defensor (Journal Asiatique, 1823, 
p. 272), in wMch lie is followed by Marsden (ii. p. 667). Sayud Ahmad again, in 
his transcript of 'Al§.-ud-din's Inscription of 710 a.h., reproduces the title as 

.tj ij4 .VAuil • ^^^1 t^VC* which, in effect, carries a nearly identical meaning 

(As&r-ul-sunn&dld, p. 58). 

2 The only other Bengal gold coins I am at present able to refer to are a well- 
preserved piece of JdkU-ud-din Fatah Sh&h bin Mahmiid (dated a.h. 890), now in 
the possession of Colonel Guthrie, weighing 161.4 ^ains, and a coin in the B. M. 
assigned to 'Al&-ud-din Husain (a.h. 905-927} which weighs 169.5 grains. 
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Prophet; tlie intermediate spaces are filled in with titles which: 
occasionally pertain to the king, bnt at times exdusiyely belong to 
the Imams. ^ 

Reverse, hexagonal field; narrow margin. 



Obv. 






i«t\nMi* 



1\ ^U 



Eiv. 







Obverse Margin, 

(^) ,^^1 jJb (j^Uic.) jJlj!! iy^) ^S; (^y! ) ^USI 

Reverse Margin, 







X.— A'AZAM SHAH. 

The accession of Ghi&s-ud-din Aazam Sh&h was disgraced 
by rebellion against his own father and coincident open war^ 
in the course of which Sikandar fell in a general action be- 
tween his own and his son's troops. Native historians are 
more than ordinarily obscure in the narration of these in- 
cidents, and the dates relied upon are singularly untrust- 
worthy when brought to the test of numismatic facts. 
A&zajn's initial revolt is admitted to have gained force chiefly 
in Eastern Bengal, where his coinage substantially proves his 
administrative supremacy, whether as nominally subordinate 
or covertly resistant to paternal authority, dating from 772 
A.H., — an increase of power seems to be associated with the 
mint record of a hold over Satgaon in 790 a.h., and a real or 
pretended occupancy of a portion of the territory of Pandua in 

^ /SjU^ ^^ "^^^^7 uutanoes is replaced by ^^iJ^fy^ while Um^I Mows 
the name of ^j^^*^ • 
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791^ though the final eclipse of the royal titles of the father 
is delayed till 792 a.h.i 

Ghi4s-ad-dfn A&zam Shkh, bin Sikandar Shdh, 

No. 32. 
Ma&zam4bH a.h. 772, 775, 776. 
Silrer. Size,viiiJ. Weight, 166 grs. Plate II. fig. 16. 
Type "No, 1. Obverse, square area occupying nearly the whole ' 

Buifaoe of the coin, as in the old Dehli pattern. 

Beverse, scalloped lozenge, forming an eight-pointed but con- 
tracted star. 

Obv. Ret. 






^IL_J J! 

Obverse Margin: On tbe upper edge,^^l ; on the left, jA£> ; 
in consecutiYe reading at the foot, ^^Ulc ; and on the right, ^Jl& 

Reverse Margin, 

Variety A. In one instance JL^ C^^^da^ supplies the place of 

There is a doubt about the reading of the word ^J^ ''being hum- 
ble ;" the^j-i^ "Oculus" of Marsden would certainly be preferable in 
point of sense, but the forms of the letters of the word scarcely 
justify such a rendering, xmless we admit of an unusual degree of 
even Beng&lf imperfection in the fashioning these dies. 
\ On two examples of this mintage in siher, the marginal legend 
; bears the words jViJjJI sijb in clearly cut letters; but I imagine 
/ this seeming anomaly to hare arisen firom a fortuitous use of the 
dies for gold coins, which, in device, were identical with those 
employed for the silver money. 

1 Stewart supposes that Sikandar met his death in 769 a.h. (p. 89^ ; and an 
even more patent error places the decease of A&zam in 775 a.h. (p. 93). Hhe 
Tabak&t-i-Akbari, which devotes a special section to the history of Bengal, 
impUes an amiable and undisturbed succession in this instance. 
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No. 33. 
JannaUMd, a.h. 790. 
Variety A. Similar obverse with circular rerene. 
Mint, J i^hm.? lUd j\jI:i:^ 

Ret. Obt, 



No. 34. 
Type No. 2, There is a subordinate class of coins, following the 
deviooB of l^e No. I {m size vii. and upwards), struck from less 
expanded dies, and generally of very inferior execution in the 
outlining of the letters. These are also from the mint of Un&- 
zam^b^d, and are dated in bungled and almost illegible worda — 
UJUjjJts-lj UjUj, yt^^y\M, iijU*--y**-, which may be de- 
Mgned to Btaud for 770 odd, 778, 780, and 781 respeetiTely. 

No. 35. 

Kruzibfid, A.H. 791, 792, 793, 794, 795, 796, 797, 798, 799. 

Type No. 8. Size, Tiii. to TiiiJ. "Weight, 166 grs. Plate II. fig. 16. 

OhvtrH, BcaQoped diamond field; broad mai^iin. 

Severit, circular area. 

Obt. Eet. 



.11 ii =1 



uU— L- 



J\ 






Reetrtt UiiigiD, 
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The Beverse marginal records vary in the prefix to the name of the 

mint from the Kasbah aboye given, 'ija>- ^ and ^^L^f 'ij>a>- ^ 

being occasionally used. 

No. 36. 

Satgaon, a.h. 795, 798. 
Variety A. 

No. 37. 

Satgaon, a.h. 790, 795, 796. 

Type No. 4. Obverse, area, a square, with a looped semicircle at 

each of the sides, forming a kind of amalgamation of the margin 

with the central device. 

Eeverae, area, a four-pointed star-shaped lozenge; the outside 

spaces being filled in with the marginal legend. 




Obv. 
\ 



1 



4 



.n 



^r 



£et. 



l_-.«^b 



^\ ■ ^ Ai ...1 1 



Reverse Margin, 

No. 38. 

Type No. 5. Size, v. Weight, 166 grains. 

Diverse, lettered surface. 

Reverse, circular area ; narrow margin. 

Obv. Bbv. 



yH\ ^\ ^>1 J 



A 



^ 



ICargin? 



HI 



■^1 



^jj *^^\ ,^ 



iC 



iLJ . 



« Am^\ iAm» 4)bUlvU« 
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The singular orthograpliy adopted in the rendering of the term 
AMalUth, and the substitution of an initial \ alif in lieu of the gram- N( 
matical ^«t», affords another instance of the ignorance of the local ' 
mint officials, and their tendency to reproduce the approximate Bounds 
of words, without regard to the true powers of the letters employed. 



A vacant space in thie final setting up of this article invites 
me to extend it so far as to notice a limited series of coins 
which have hitherto been erroneoTialy associated with the 
mintages of Bengal proper, — I allude to the money of T&j- 
ud-din Firtiz, whose date has, in like manner, been mis- 
apprehended by Marsden (p. 575), and by Mr. Laidlay, who 
follows his interpretation (J.A.S.B. xv. p. 330). The subjoined 
examples will show that the supposed date of 897 a.h. should 
be 807 ; and the consecutive numbers on the different coins 
now cited establish the fac^ that the potentate whose name they 
bear reigned at least from 804 to 823, having a capital entitled 
Hqjidbddy which may, with sufficient reason, be identified with 
the Hdjijy&r of modem nomenclature. The introductory piece 
A. seems to have been issued by T4j-ud-din's predecessor, and 
their several mintages aUke depart from the ordinary style of 
Bengal coinages in the phraseology and finished execution of 
the Arabic legends, as weU as in the weights of their curren- 
cies, which approximate closely to the fiill Dehli standard, in 
contrast to the reduced southern range of 166 grains. 

A. Silver. Size, viij. "Weight, 165 grs. Unique. A.H. 797. 
Obv. Rev. 









J 
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B. Silrer. Size from vi^^ to viii^. Weight, 168 grs., the full 
and iustained weight of seyeral Bpecimens. * 



Obt. 

^J\ jJb jJ^I 
Ohversey lettered stuface. 



Sbv. 



^ 






A*f 



Beversdj square area, with imperfect marginal records, usually 
consisting of JbL^U. C^^Ja^ S-y^ ^^ ^^ figured dates at 
the foot, ranging onwards from 804 to 807 [Marsden], 810, 813, 814, 
818, 819, 820, 822, and 823 a.h. 

These coins are chiefly from the collection of the late Sir B. 
Jenkins, but have now passed into Colonel Guthrie's possession. 

Among other rare and unpublished coins, having more or 
less connexion with the progress of events in Bengal, I may 
call attention to the subjoined piece of Shir Sh£h (C), which 
seems to mark his final triumph over Hum&ydn in 946 a.h. 
and his own assumption of imperial honours in Hindust&n. 
The gold coin (D.) is of interest, as exhibiting the model 
from whence Akbar derived one of his types of money, 
which Oriental authors would have us believe were altogether 
of his special origination, even as they attribute so many of 
Shir Shah's other admirable fiscal and revenue organizations 
to his Moghul successor. In coin E. we follow the spread of 
Shir Sh&h's power northwards to the ancient capital of the 
Path&ns, and the piece F. illustrates the retention of the 
family sway over the other extreme of the old dominion. 
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C. saver. Size, TiJ. Weight, 163 grs. A.H. 946. Well | 

executed Western characters. 



Obverse, ^jJl j tjjJl JJ/ ij'^^J^ J^^ *^^^ JjUS^ ^UaU^ 



D. Gold. Square coin. Weight, 168J grs. Unique. (R. J. 

Brassey, Esq.).» 
Obverse, the Kalunah. 

Reverse, iiL% i^\ jlfL ^UaLi ii\Ji»jJ^ 
At the foot, ^ %^ ^^f|[ . 



E. Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Dehli. A.H. 948. 

Obverse, Square area. ^\ fjy^j J^kst^ <d!^^U^)t 

Margin, the names and titles of the four Imams. . 

Eeverse, Square area. ii^L* dJJl jl:>- 2^1^^^ ^UaLJl ^t^^ 

At the foot, ^ ;^Rt^ irnf • 

Margin, ,^ J l**^^^^ t-^ « « « 



F. Silver. Size, viii. Weight, ? Satgaon, a.h. 951 (from the 
collection of the late G. H. !EVeeling, Bengal C.S.) 

Circular area, ^ i^]^ i]l\ jlf^ ^tlLL^ s\j^ jJ^ ^1 dLl ^Lat 
Margin, 
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THE INITIAL COINAGE OF BENGAL. 



Thb discovery of an undisturbed hoard of no less than 
13,500 coins in Eooch Bih&r, inhumed some five centuries 
since, recently claimed attention both from the number and 
importance of its representative specimens, which so effect- 
ively illustrated the history of the kingdom of Bengal for a 
consecutive period of some 107 years.^ The earliest date thus 
accorded towards the purely Initial Coinage of the country 
under its newly-installed Muslim administrators did not 
reach higher than the reign of the Empress Biziah, a.h. 634- 
637 (A.D. 1236-1239), or more than 34 years after the first 
entry of the adventurous Khilji and Tiirki troops into the 
recognized Hindu capital of the lower Ganges.* A still more 
recent discovery of a comparatively poor man's cache, in the 
fort of Bihar,' elucidates an earlier chapter of the local 
annals ; and though the contents of the earthen vessel in 
this case are limited in number to a total of 37 pieces, and 
restricted in their dates to a term of 13 years, they, in 
some respects, compete advantageously with the previously- 
recovered unexampled store, in the value of their contributions 

^ JTouni. B.A.S. (k.s.) Vol. 11., 1866, p. 145. Reprinted in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, toI. xxxvi., 1867, p. 1. 

' The name of Nnddea, «|c|Q[lMy Navadtoipa, the " new island " (conyerted 

into ^d^y hy the Muslims), would seem to imply a southerly movement, in 

concert with the silt of the Gauges, of the seat of Ooyemment down to the com- 
paratiyely modem occupation of this site, on the ahandonment of the successiye 
traditional capitals of earlier dynasties. 

3 I haye no information as to the exact circumstances of the discoyery of this 
smaU hoard, heyond the general intimation that it was secured by Mr. A. M. 
Broadley, C.S., m or near the Fort of Bih&r. The coins haye now become the 
property of Colonel Guthrie, who had already contributed the materials for my 
earlier notice of the Initial Coinage of Bengal. I understand that a description of 
these pieces is to be included in Mr. Broadley's forthcoming account of bis anti- 
quarian researches at Bih&r (Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, July, 1872, p. 120) ; 
but I haye not considered that such a promised publication need interfere with a 
completion of my prerious article in this Journal by the aid of these new acquisitions. 



to the obscure records of the Gangetic Delta, and in priority 
of date bring us more than 20 years nearer to the first 
occupation of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhty&r Khilji in 
600 A.H. As in the larger and almost-regal treasure trove 
of Kooch Bih&r, the specimens in the present instance prove 
to be essentially of home or indigenous fabric. With the 
exception of a single northern piece of the supreme Sultan 
of India, they are one and all the produce of the mints of 
Bengal proper, and mark with singular fidelity the varied 
incidents of the alternate rise and fall of the provincial 
governors during the unsettled relations existing between 
suzerain and vassal from a.h. 614 to 627, when Altamsh 
came into real and efiectual possession of the south-eastern 
portion of his Empire. 

One of the most instructive facts disclosed by these few 
pieces is, that the rich and comparatively undisturbed 
territory of Bengal felt the want of a supply of silver 
money long before a similar demand arose in the harassed 
provinces of the north-west. The southern coins date, as far 
as can be seen, some nine years prior to Altamsh's earliest 
efibrt at a silver coinage in his northern dominions ; and even 
B*iziah's silver money of deferred date bears every token of 
exclusive manufacture in the subordinate Lakhnauti mint. 

I have already quoted the testimony of Minh&j-us-Sir&j, 
to the effect, that on the first conquest of Bengal by the 
Muslims, they found no metalUc or other circulating media 
of exchange except that supplied by coivries ; ^ even the com- 
promise of the mixed silver and copper jitals of the various 
Hindu dynasties of the central E&jput tribes was unknown 
in the sea-board marts of the south. 

The chronicles of the proximate kingdom of Orissa, whose 
boundaries touched if they did not often trench upon the 
ancient kingdom of Gaur,^ explain how so infinitesimal 

^ J.B.A.S. (n.s.) II., p. 148. See also Hamilton's Hindust&n, i., p. 40. 

3 Mr. Stirling says, under the Ganga Yansa line, for a period of nearly fonr 
centuries (from a.d. 1132), the boundaries of the R&j of Onssa may be stated as 
follows :...." North, a line drawn from the Tribeni or Triveni ghat above 
Htigli, through Bishenpiir, to the frontier of Patktim : East, the river H(igli and 
the sea." — As. Res. xv., p. 164, Hunter, i., p. 280. " To the north of the mouth of 
the Saraswatf lies the broad and high Tribeni Gh&t, a magnificent flight of steps, 



and largely distribated a currency was able to supply the 
wants of so rich and essentially commercial a population. 
It would appear, from the official records preserved in the 
Temple at Puri, that although there was no silver money 
in use, gold in convenient weights, if not in the form of 
absolute coin,^ was freely interchangeable with the more 
bulky heaps of cowries. In these same official Palni'leaf 
documents we find the powerful Sing of Orissa, Anang 
Bhim Deo (a.d. 1174-1201), describing the geographical 
limits of his kingdom, specifying, with close exactitude, its 
now proved superficial area (39,407 square miles) ; and adding 
that, as the revenues of his predecessors of the Kesari line 
had amounted, with a more limited extent of territory, to 
15,00,000 marks of gold, so his own added boundaries had 
raised the State income to 35,00,000 marks. Mr. Stirling 
(our most trusted Revenue authority), relying upon still- 
extant local tradition, defined the mark at 5 mdskas^ weight ;^ 
while Dr. Hunter, under later and more vague native in- 
spiration, pronounces it to be J of a kariskdy which measure 
may be assumed to represent the local pronunciation of the old 
widely-spread karska of Manu, corresponding with the normal 
weight of the gold suvarnay i.e. 80 ratis. ^ Taking the rati at 
1*75 grains, this will make Mr. Stirling's return amount to 
43-75 grains (5 x 5=25 ; 25 x 1'75=43*75) per mark ; where- 
as Dr. Hunter's estimate, under the same figures, would only 
produce 35 grains (140 -f- 4=35) ; but, as he assumes the 
modern kariskd to be equal to " one Toldk or one Rupee " of 
our modem system,^the amount of which however he does 
not further define,* — ^and taking the 180 grain total as the 

said to have been built by Mukund Deo, the last Gajpatl of Orissa." — Blocbmann, 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, ^. 282. 

^ On the above occasion, likewise, a new coin and seal were struck by the 
E&ja's orders, with the titles which are used to this day by the KhCrda R&jas, 
who claim to represent the majesty of this once powerful race. Thej run thus : 
Vira Sri Qajapatiy Gaureswara, etc. *' The illustrious Hero, the Gajapati (Lord 
of Elephants), soyereign of Gaura (Bengal), Supreme Monarch over the rulers of 
the tribes of Utkala, Kemftta, and the nine forts," etc.— Stirling, As. Res.xv.,p. 272. 

2 Asiatic Researches, xv., p. 271. Mr. Stirling, however, seemed to imagine that 
the sum named for the total revenues, as tested by this estimate, was too high ; 
but later investigations fully support the reasonable measure of the King's boast. 

3 J.R.A.S., II., pp. 169, 170. Chronicles of the Path&n Kings, p. 221. 

* " Orissa," a continuation of the " Annals of Rural Bengal," (London, Smith & 



test,^ the result is not far remoyed from Mr. Stirling's earlier 
estimate under the old regime; — producing, in effect, a return 
of 45 grains for the mark (180-r4=46). But, singular to say, 
if we revert to the more ancient standard of the §ataraktika, 
or 100-ra^i* weight, — ^a metric division which was reproduced 
and reaffirmed in the authorized tankah of the Path&n 
dynasty, and to which we have to allow a theoretical weight 
of 175 grains, — ^Dr. Hunter's \ toldh will come out to the 
exact second place of decimals of the 43*75 (175-r4=43'75), 
obtained from Mr. Stirling's data. 

The determination of the true weight of the rati has done 
much both to facilitate and give authority to the comparison 
of the ultimately divergent standards of the ethnic king- 
doms of India. Having discovered the guiding unity all other 
calculations become simple, and present singularly con- 
vincing results, notwithstanding that the basis of all these 

Elder, 1872), i., pp. 316, 317. Dr. Hnnter, like myself, has endeayoared to make 
his antiquarian researches instructiTe in tiieir application to the defects of our 
own. goy«mment in India, consec^uent upon the too frequent disregard of the 
superior local knowledge and hereditary instincts of the races we are appointed to 
rule oyer. 

After enumerating the ascertained totals of the reyenue of the proyinee at 
Tarious periods, the author goes on to say, " From time immemorial Orissa, like 
some other parts of India, luis used a local currency of cowries. When the pro-^ 
yinee passed into our hands in 1803, the public accounts were kept and the 
reyenue was paid in these little shells." We " howeyer stipulated that the land- 
holders should henceforth pay their land-tax in silyer, ana fixed the rate of ex- 
change at 5120 cowries to the rupee." (In 1804 the official exchange was 5120, 
and the practical rate of exchange from 6460 to 7680.) . . . . " Had our first 
administrators contented themselyes with taking payment in silyer at the current 
rate of the cowrie exchange, the Orissa land-tax would now haye been double 
what it is at present. But had they resolyed to collect it at a grain yaluation, 
according to Akbar's wise policy, it would now be more than double ; for the 
prices of food haye rather more than doubled since 1804. The system of paying 
the land-tax by a ^in yaluation appears to me to be the best means of giying 
stability to the Indian reyenues." — Orissa, iL, p. 1 72. Dr. Hunter had not seen my 
notice of " The Reyenues of the Mughal Empire " (Triibner, 1872) .when this waa 
written. I had equally appreciated the equity and suitableness of the system of 
estimate by agricultural produce, which had come down to Akbar's time from 
the earliest dawn of the ciyilization of the nation at large; but I had to con- 
demn Akbar for introducing a new element in the shape of a settlement to be 
paid in silyer, on the ayerage of the prices of preyious years — an assessment he 
hoped, in defiance of the proyerbial uncertainty of Indian seasons, to make im- 
mutable ; famishing, in effect, the leading idea we so unwisely followed in that 
deplorable measure, Lord Comwallis's ^* Permanent Settlement of Bengal." 

* Frinsep's Essays, U.T., p. 7. 

* Chronicles of Path&n Kings, pp. 3, 167, 223, 224 (note). Dr. A. Weber, in 
the Zeitschrift for 1861, p. 139, cites the parallel designation of l^ta Kri^hnala, 
from the text of the Black Yajur Yeda (circa 800 b.c!). The commentator uses 
the local name aboye quoted; 



estimates rests upon so erratic a test as the growth of the 
seed of the Q-unj& creeper (Abrua precatoriua), under the 
varied incidents of soil and climate. Nevertheless this 
small compact grain, checked in early times by other pro- 
ducts of nature, is seen to have had the remarkable faculty 
of securing a uniform average throughout the entire continent 
of India, which only came to be disturbed when monarchs, 
like Shir Sh&h and Akbar, in their vanity, raised the weight 
of the coinage without any reference to the number of ratis 
inherited from Hindu sources as the given standard, officially 
recognized in the old, but altogether disregarded and left 
undefined in the reformed Muhammadan mintages. 

I may as well take this opportunity of disposing of the 
other technical questions bearing upon the general subject ; 
and, without recapitulating the investigations elsewhere 
given at large,^ I may state generally, that I understand 
the rati to have been 1*75 grains, the 100-rati piece — ^re- 
produced in the ordinary Dehli tankah — 175 grains. The 
B&jputye^a/, composed of mixed silver and copper, preserved 
in the early Dehli currencies of the Muslims, is -^ in value 
of the 175-grain silver coin ; but the number of jitah in any 
given composite piece was dependent upon the proportional 
amount of the silv^ added to the ruling copper basis. 
The kdni, like the jitaly is -^V of the tankah ; but the kdni 
is found to be the prctctical as well as the theoretical 
divisor, applicable alike to land and other measures, pre- 
serving its more special identity in the southern peninsula. 
Both terms have now been found in conjunction on a single 
{Hece of Metropolitan fabric, where ihejital is authoritatively 
declared to be of the value of one katvi} In more advanced 
days under the Path&ns, immense quantities of pieces were 
coined to meet the current exchange answering to -yV or \ of 
the tankah; and under Muhammad Tughlak, amid other 
useful breaks in the too-uniform descending scale of the 
small change, a new division was introduced, in the form 

1 NumiBmatic Chronicle (n.s.), iv., p. 40, et seqq. jr.R.A.S. (n.s.) II., pp. 160, 
166, 168. Gbronicles of the Path&n kings of Dehli, pp. 16^, 252. 

2 Fath&n Chronicles, coin No. 207, p. 252. See also pp. 218, 219. 
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of a ^V) ^^ six-kdni piece, which subsequently became better 
known as the Black tankah} 

It would appear that the normal or conventional rate of 
exchange of the precious metals mechanically accepted in 
India from the earliest times was as silver to gold 8:1; 
copper to silver 64:1. Of course these rates were con- 
stantly liable to fluctuation.^ Indeed, we can trace the 
effect of the influx of the gold of the Dakhin, after its con- 
quest, in the fall of that metal, evidenced by the obvious 
readjustment of the weights of the gold and silver coinage 
at the Imperial seat of Government.^ But the copper rate 
must have had a very extended lease of immutability, as this 
ratio of 64 : 1 was maintained from the most primitive ages 
up to the time of Sikandar Lodl (a.d. 1488-1517). 

As regards the application of these data to the examples 
specially under review, it would seem that the Bengal silver 
coinage was, fi*om the first, deficient in weight in reference 
to the corresponding issues of the Dehli mint ; but the Dehli 
silver coins were avowedly designed to fall in with the con- 
current gold pieces of identical weight, and of full standard 
in metal : whereas we must suppose that the Lakhnauti silver 
pieces, in introducing a new element, were graduated to ex- 
change in even sums against the extant gold currency of 
Bengal and Orissa. Now the gold mark weighed, as we 
have seen, 43*75 grains, which, with gold as 1 to 8 of silver, 
would require 350 grains of the latter metal as its equiva- 

^ I was mistaken in my first impression that the Bengal tankaha themselves 
might have a claim to this obnoxious desi^ation. J.R.A.S., II., p. 160. 

^ In Akbar*s time, even, the prosressiye alteration in the value of gold, since 
so much accelerated, had only reached the proportion of 9*4: 1. Chronicles, p. 424« 
J.R.A.S., II., p. 63. 

' Path&n Chronicles, p. 235. In my previous article in this Journal^ 
I was led by Ibn Batutah's indiscriminate use of the terms " Dirhams and 
Dinars," in their local application in Bengal, to suppose that his definition of 
coin exchanges referred to the relative v^ues of ^old and silver, and that it 
in so far supported my estimate of 1 : 8 (J.R.A.S., IL, p. 61, note X). I now find 
that towards the close of Muhammad bin Tughlak's reign, the exchange had come 
for the moment to be 1 : 10 (Chronicles, p. 227), in lieu of the ordinary 1:8. 
The entire difficulty of the obscure passage in the Journal of the African 
Voyager has, however, been set at rest by the more comprehensive tables of 
values furnished by the Eg3rptian traveller Shaikh Mub&rak Anbati (Notices et 
Extraits, xiii., p. 61J, which shows that the dindr of silver {ue. the tankah) was 
equal to 8 dirhams (haaht-kdni). See also Elliot's Historians, iii., pp. 577, 582. 
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lent, or two 175-graiii tankahSy reconciling alike the fours of 
the Hindu ideal with the fives and tens of Muslim predilec- 
tion ; but as there is reason to believe that the local gold 
was not refined up to a high state of purity, this defective 
standard may readily account for the corresponding reduction 
of a few grains on the full total of the silver pieces, equally 
as it may have justified the acceptance of a lower toiich in 
the silver itself. 

Later in point of time, under Bah&dur Shdh (710-730 a.h.), 
the progressive fall in the value of gold is more definitively 
marked by the diminution of the weight of the silver piece to 
the uniform standard of 166 grains,^ in contrast to the 169 
grains which are preserved in some of the primary issues 
here described (Nos. 6, 7). 

The central figure in the historical tableau, illustrated by 
these introductory coinages, stands prominently to the front 
in the person of Ghids-ud-din 'Awz^an outline of whose 
career I now append. 

Ohida-vd'din ^Awz bin Al Hvsain. 

His&m-ud-din 'Awz Khilji, a native of Ghor in Afgh&n- 
ist&n, on joining Muhammad Bakhty&r Khilji in Bengal, 
was entrusted by that commander with the charge of the 
district of Gangautri.* He was afterwards promoted to the 
important military division of Deokot,^ by Eutb-ud-din 

^ J.B.A.S. (n.b.) II., p. 157. The new and onwom pieces in the Kooch Bih&r 
trouvaille averaged 166 grains; and the earlier issues, of 188, 189 ^ains, found 
with them, had generally been reduced in weight to correspond ¥nith the later 
official standard. 

* Variants ^.J^ — lSj^^^^ ^®^*» P* ^^^» ^^ MSS. I have preserved 

Stewart's version of the name in my text, but the site of Oangautri has not been 
identified. There is a town called Gurguri (24"* 23', 86° b^') on the line of 
country between Bih&r and Nagore, but it is not known to have been a place of 
any mark. There is also a celebrated fort of high antiquity on the same line of 
communication, named Ghidtir (24° 53\ 86° 56'\ which may have served as an 
outpost of the Bih&r head-quarters. 

8 Deok6t (lat. 26° 18', long. 88° 31'), the chief place in Gangarfempfir (dis- 
trict of Dinajptir], is now known by the name of Damdamah. Hamilton states 
that '< it received its present appellation from its having been a military station 
during the early Muhammadan Government" (p. 50). Muhammad Bakhty6r, 
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Aibeg's representatiye commissioner in the South-east, and 
with his aid eventually defeated Muhammad Shirdn and 
the other confederated Khilji chiefs.^ On the definite ap- 
pointment of 'Ali Marddn Khilji to the kingdom of 
Bengal by Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, he paid his deyoirs to the 
new Viceroy by meeting him on the Kusi, and accom- 

after his first snccess against the Eing of Bengal at Nnddea (lat. 23'' 25', long. 
88° 22'), contented himself with destroying that town, and withdrew his troops 
nearer to his base of communications, to a position about 90 miles to the north- 
ward, somewhere about the site of the future Lakhnautf, Deokot again being 
some 60 miles N.N.E. 

Minhftj-us-Sir&j, in describing Lakhnauti, at a later date (6il a.h.), mentions 
that habitations were located on both sides of the Ganges, out that the city of 
Lakhnauti proper was situated on tiie western bank. The author adds, that an 
embankment or causeway (Jj) extended for a distance of ten days' journey 

through the capital from Deok6t to Nagore in Bfrbhtim, (lat. 23° 56', long. 
Sr 22').— Stewart's Bengal, p. 57. Persian text of Tabak&t-i-N&siri« pp. 161, 
162, 243. Afn-i-Akbari, ii. p. 14. Elliot's Historians, ii., p. 318 ; iii. p. 112. 
Bennell's Map, p. 66. Wilford, As. Ees. ix., p. 7'2. 

The subjoined curious notice of the distribution of the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Bengal shortly before the Muhammadan conquest has been pre- 
served in Hamilton's Hindust&n. The compiler does not giye bis specific 
authority. 

" Dunng the Adisur dynasty the following are said to haye been the ancient 

Seographical divisions oi Bengal. Gour was the capital, forming the centre 
iyision, and surrounded by five great provinces. 

'' 1. Barendra, bounded by the Mabananda on the west ; by the Fadma, or 
great branch of the Ganges, on the south ; by the Kortoya on the east ; and by 
adjacent governments on tiie north. 

** 2. Bangga, or the territory east from the Kortoya towards the Brahmaputra. 
The capital of Bengal, both before and afterwards, having long been near Dacca 
in the province of Bangga, the name is said to have been communicated to the 
whole. 

** 3. Bagri, or the Delte, called, also Dwipa, or the island, bounded on the one 
side by the JPadma, or great branch of the Ganges ; on another by the sba ; and 
on the third by the Hooghly river, or Bha^irathi. 

'* 4. Rarhi, bounded by the Hooghly and the Padma on the north and east, 
and by adjacent kingdoms on the west and south. 

*' 5. Maithila, bounded by the Mahananda and Gour on the east ; the Hooghly 
or Bhaeirathi on the south ; and by adjacent countries on the north and west.'* 

'* Bollal sen, the successor of Adisur, is said to have resided partly at Gour, but 
chiefly at Bikramptir, eight miles south-east of Dacca." Bollal sen was succeeded 
by Lakshmana sen, who was defeated by Muhammad Bakhty&r. The author 
continues, **It is possible that the R&ja only retired to his remote capital, 
Bikrampdr, near Dacca, where there still resides a family possessing considerable 
estates, who pretend to be his descendants. We also find that Soonergong, in the 
vicinity of BikrampQr, continued to be a place of refuge to the Gour malcontents, 
and was not finally subjugated until long after the overthrow of R&ja Laksmana." 
—Hamilton's Hindust^ (1820), i., p. 114. 

Text, p. 158 — j^ ^ i^y>^ i^^\ j^ ji j^\ jIb ^ JjjJ^ C: 
Stewart's Bengal, p. 51. Elliot's Historians, ii., p. 815. 
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panied him to Deokot, where he was formally installed in 
power. When Kutb-ud-din died at L&hor^ in 607 a.h., 'Ali 
Marddn assumed independence under the title of 'Al&-ud-din ; 
but after a reign of about two years, he was slain by the Khilji 
nobles, and His&m-ud-din was thereupon elected in his stead 
(608 A.H.). History is silent as to when he first arrogated 
kingly state, and merely records Shams-ud-din Altamsh's 
expedition against him in 622 a.h., with the object of en- 
forcing his allegiance to the Imperial crown, when, after 
some doubtful successes, peace was established on the sur- 
render of 38 elephants, the payment of 80 laks [of tankahs P], 
and the distinct recognition of Altamsh^s suzerainty in the 
public prayers, with the superscription of his titles on the 
local coinage. The Emperor, on his return towards Dehli, 
made over the government of Bih&r to ' Al&-ud-dln Jani, who, 
however, was not long left undisturbed, for the Southern 
potentate speedily re-annexed that section of his fprmer 
dominions,*— an aggression which was met, in a.h. 624, by the 
advance of N&sir-ud-din Mahmtid, the eldest son of Altamsh, 
in force, who, in the absence of Ghi&s-ud-din 'Awz on distant 
enterprises, succeeded in obtaining possession of the new 
seat of Government. In the subsequent engagement the 
Bengal army was defeated, and Ghi&s-ud-din killed, after 
a reign estimated by the local annalist at 12 years.^ 

This is all the information we are able to gather from the 
incidental biographical notices furnished by our sole authority, 
Minh&j-us-Siraj, that most intelligent employe of the Rulers 
of Dehli, and welcomed visitor at the Court of Lakhnauti in 
A.H. 641, where he saw and appreciated the material under- 
takings of this self-made king, whose memory he lauds en- 
thusiastically. A tribute Altamsh had virtually anticipated, 
when he was at last permitted to behold the glories of his 
adversaries' capital, in 627 a.h., and then conceded the tardy 
justice of decreeing, that in virtue of his good works, 
Ghi&s-ud-din 'Awz should, in his grave, be endowed with 

^ Allowing 'AU Mard&n from 607-8 to 609-10, this leayes an interyal up to 
612, during whieh His&m-ud din 'Awz was content to remain head of the Khilji 
oligarchy and local governor. 
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that coveted title of Sultan, which had been denied to him 
while living.^ 

We have now to examine how far the recently discovered 
coins will fill in this defective historical outline. 

Conrs ST&T7CK ts the name of Altamsh, in Bengal, 

No. 1. Silver. Size, 7 J. Weight, 168 grs. Unique, in this date. 

PI. i. fig. 1. A.H. 614. 

Kevebse. 

Device, 

Horseman at the charge. 
Margin — 

«ldJ\ Jy^j [x«Lsr*l * * * Alls 



Obvebse. 






^V^s^^jJm^ ^j\ d:^ f^j^ 



The date of a.h. 614, this earliest numismatic record con- 
tributed by the Bengal Mints, is further remarkable as the 
epoch of Altamsh's final assertion of supremacy on the defeat 
of his last powerful competitor in Hindust&n, N&sir-ud-dia 
Kubdchah, after he had already disposed of his other promi- 
nent rival, Tdj-ud-din Ilduz, in 612 a.h. The issue of these 
provincial coins, at this conjuncture, would seem to attest the 
first voluntary recognition of Altamsh by Hisdm-ud-dln 
'Awzy who was at this time in undisturbed possession of 
Bengal and its dependencies. The adoption of the Cavalier 
device on the obverse may have been suggested by the con- 
ventional acceptance of that design on the money of the 

^ Tabak&t-i-N&siri, Text, p. 163. Dr. Blochmann has an interesting paper in 
the September number of the Indian Antiquart/ (p. 259), on Mnhammadan Titles. 
Amone other questions discussed is the derivation and early application of the 
title of Sult&n. The author remarks that '* the first clear case of Sultdn having 
been used as a title belongs to the time of Rukn-ud-daulah, deputy over F&rs, 
under the Khalifah Al Mutfbillah/' a.h. 338, or a.d. 949. MM. Oppert et 
M6nant were under the impression that they had discovered the title so early as 
the time of Sargon, who, in his grand inscription at Khorsabad, is said to speak 
of Subaco as "SiY^an, or Sult&n d'Egypte."— Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 9, and 
text, p. 3. Commentary, 1864, p. 10. Some doubt has, however, since been 
thrown upon this identification, as the designation reads optionally, if not pre- 
ferably Ipl*^^. — Schrader, Cuneiform and Old Testament Studies (1872), p. 167. 
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I 

ti native princes of the North-west, whose hereditary types 
were copied by Muhammad bin Sam, and retained for a long 

ereJ period by Altamsh himself. In the new mintage, however, 
the Bdjput horseman with his spear is superseded by the 
Turki Cavalier with the historical mace,^ and the general 
outline of the coarse Northern steed may perchance have 
been heightened to record a triumph, or to carry a menace 
to the subjected Bengalis,^ who had left their king to escape 
ignominioujsly, and virtually surrendered their capital to the 
eighteen troopers of Muhammad Bakhty&r's advance guard. 
Among other peculiarities of these coins is the tenor of 
their legends, which differ from the ordinarily adopted 
Imperial intitulations of the Sultdn, who is here designated 
as (<t*^^ , the slave or freedman of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, — ^a 
term which may have concealed a latent taunt to one who 
was now supreme in the chance virtue of his arms, or may 
otherwise indicate the independent Khiljl method of dis- 
criminating the followers of Kutb-ud-din as opposed to the 
Mu'izzi faction of the nobles of Hindust&n, who had already 
tried conclusions with each other, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 
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^ Mahmdd of 6hazni*s favourite weapon. Tradition affinns that it was preserved 
in all honour by the guardians of his tomb at Ghazni. — Atkinson, Expedition into 
Afghanistan, p. 222. So much credence was attached to this ancient legend, 
that we find LordEUenborough in 1842 instructing his generals, in sober earnest- 
ness, to *' bring away from the tomb of Mahmtid of Ghaznl his club which hangs 
over it." Muhammad Bakhty&r himself had also won glory by the use of his 
mace in his gladiatorial encounter, single-handed, with an elephant, who was 
compelled to retreat before the first blow of his powerful arm. 

^ The name of AawapatiSy <* Lords of Horses," was subsequently applied 
specifically in Orissa to the Muhammadan conquerors. Mr. Hunter remarks, 
'< The Telugu Palm Leaf MSS. state that between (Saka 895) a.d. 972 and 
A.D. 1563 three great powers successively arose. During this period the 
GajapatiSf * Lords of Elephants/ ruled in Orissa and the north of Madras ; 
the Karqpatis, * Lords of Men/ held the country to the southward. The Lords 
of Horses were the Mnsalm&ns, who, with their all-devouring Path&n cavalry, 
overthrew the two former." — Orissa, ii., p. 8. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, xv., 
p. 254. Ain-i-Akbari, Gladwin's translation, i., p. 319. Abtil Fazl, in describ- 
ing the game of cards affected by his royal master, speaks of *^ Ashweput^ the king 
of the horses. He is painted on horseback, like the king of Dehli, with the 
Chutter, the Alum, and other ensigns of royalty ; and Ghtjput^ the king of the 
elephants, is mounted on an elephant like the king of Orissa." 



No. 2. Gold. Weight, 70-6 gra. XTnique. ffflwr, a.h. 616. 






ObTEE8E. BETXBflE. 

tJl ^jLlaLJl HorBemaa at tJie charge. 

In the field— ^^ S-O*^ 

Margin — 

<i- ^b 4U\ Jjrf^ • ♦ • J 

This uniqae gold coin of the period, put forth under 
Muslim auspices, is of more than usual value in confirming 
the locality of the Mint of its counterparts in silver, which 
are deficient in any geographical record ; indeed, none of the 
Bengal coins, which form the bulk of the trouvaille to which 
the present notice is devoted, bear any indication of the site 
on which they were struck. Found, however, in company 
with 80 many clearly local pieces, there would have been 
little hesitation in assigning them to the southern division 
of the new Muhammadan empire ; but the distinct announce- 
ment of the place of issue of the gold piece is of importance 
not only in fixing definitively the then head-quarters, but in 
presenting us with the name of Gaur^ regarding the use of 

1 TUprodoced from the originBl coin, ia ttie oollectioQ of OoL Oathrie, alread; 

published in the Chrouiclea of the Pathkn Einge, p. 78. 
' ^j Aralkn. the SeljH^ of Anatolia (a.h. 6Sfl), oies this title of -^\ ^b. J 
..„, y^\ (Fnehn, p. IGS). The three lona of Eai EhDBid (a.h. 647) emplo; 

the term in the plnral ,f),| j 

■ I nead have no hesitation in admitting tliat on the ftnt eiaminafioii of this 
piece, as an iiolated specimen of > Utbecto unknown mintage, I iras diapoaed. 
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which, at this epoch, there was some controversy.^ Ad- 
vantage has been taken in this, to the Dative comprehension, 
more elaborately-finished piece, to insert in the vacant spaces 
on the field, above and below the main device, the words, 

j^ ^-^, "Struck at Gaur," and although the requisite 

dot below the j^ has escaped definition, there need be 
little doubt as to the purport of the entry, which it was 
not thought necessary to reproduce on the less-esteemed 
silver money, whose status with the Mint officials, as equally 
with the public at large, ranged at a lower level. 

The date of 616 a.h. on this coin, supported and in a 
measure explained as it is by the marginal legend on No. 3, 
proves that the professed allegiance of the local ruler of 
Bengal to the head of the followers of Isl&m at Dehli, was 
no momentary demonstration, but a sustained confession of 
vassalage extending over one complete year, and portions of 
the previous and succeeding twelve months. 

The topographical record on No. 2 would further seem to 
show that His&m-ud-din had not as yet transferred his 
capital to the new site of Lakhnautiy to the west of the 
river, whose designation first appears in a definite form 
on the coins of the Empress Biziah, in a.h. 635.' 

in the absence of any dot either aboTe or below the line of writing, to adopt the 
alternative reading ofjSj instead of jSj, while confessing a preference for 

the latter transcription, on account of the need of the preposition c^ (Chronicles 
of the Path&n Kings, p. 79) ; but, at the time, I was unprepared to expect that 
Altamsh's sway had extended to the lower proyinces, which were avowedly in 
independent charge of the Ehilji successors of Muhammad Bakhty&r. This 
difficulty is now curiously explained by the concurrent silver pieces, and the sup- 
position that the local chieftain found it expedient to profess allegiance, nominal 
or real, to the preponderating influence of the master of Hind(ist&n. In like 
manner, the recently discovered silver coins have supplied a clue to the more satis- 
&ctory decipherment of the marginal legend, and the explanation of other minor 
imperfections in the deflnition of the exotic characters of the gold coin, which it 
is useless to follow in detail. 

^ J.B.A.S. (n.s.) II., p. 187. Cf. also Albfrdnf ; Reinaud, M^moire sur Tlnde, 
p. 298, quoted in J.R.A.S. (n.s.) I., p. 471. As. Res. ix., pp. 72, 74 ; xvii. 617. 
Wilson's Glossary, tub voce, etc. Rennell, Map of Hindiist&n, p. 66, Stewart's 
Bengal, pp. 44, 57. 

* Chronicles of the Path&n Kings, p. 107. J.R.A.S. (n.s.) II., p. 187, coin 
No. 14 infrd. 
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No. 3. Silver. Size, 7. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. 

Fl. i. fig. 2. A.H. 616. 



Obtesse. 



jJl . UjJI 



tri'»"^V 



i>^»4><tf 



^JL 



A^\Jii^\ ^\ 



U 



« * 



iaS-J^ 



Eevebse. 



Honeman at charge. 



Margin — 



*1J\JI ^IX 



^Uxm) 



^jU^ 



iHwd A^mJ 



^jW 



No. 8a. Variety. Weight, 162 grs. PL i. fig. 3. Date 
illegible. The Persian legend on the obverse is given in very 
imperfectly defined characters, and offers the peculiarity of the 
insertion of the Hindi letters ^, for ShAh^ above the name of the 
king, thereby indicating that both die-engravers and the local 
public were naturally better versed in the old alphabet than in the 
newly-imported letters of the conquerors. 

Coins op GHfls-UD-nfN 'Awe. 

No. 4. Silver. Size, 7 J. Weight, 161 grs. (full weight.) 
PI. i. fig. 4. A.H. 616. (7 specimens.) 



Obveese. 



..I— k 



.AM. 



J^ 



L-jjJ\ i^U Um^^ 



Bevebse. 
Margin — ^J <jlCJ1 ifijb ^yo 



<IuUxm) 



^jLt. 



J^ 



Coin No. 4 teaches us that in the same year 616 a.h., in 
the early part of which His&m-ud-din 'Awz had confessed 
allegiance to Altamsh, he seemingly grew weary of such 
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pretences, and openly declared himself Sultan in his own 
right, assuming the regal title of Ghids-ud-din, and the 
quasi-hieroxcliical function implied in the designation of 
Ndsir Amir Al Muaminin, '* Defender of the Commander 
of the Faithful." - Whether this overt assertion of inde- 
pendence was suggested by his own growing power, or was 
due to the imagined weakness of the suzerain, is not clear ; 
but there can be no question as to his success in the exten- 
sion and consoUdation of his dominions, or to his vigorous 
administration of a country, fertile in the extreme, and en- 
dowed with such singular commercial advantages of sea and 
river intercourse. 

At this particular juncture Altamsh does not seem to 
have been pressed by any important home disturbances, but 
there were dark clouds on the N. W. frontier. The all-powerful 
'Ald-ud-din Muhammad Khdrizmi, whose outposts extended 
over so large a portion of Asia, had been coining money in 
the inconvenient proximity of Ohazni throughout the years 
613, 614-616 A.H.;^ and no one could foretell when he might 
follow the ordinary precedent, and advance into Hindustan. 
As fate determined, however, it was left to his son Jaldl-ud-din 
to swim the Indus, at the risk of his life, as a fugitive 
before the hosts of Changiz Kh&n, in 618 a.h. 

The mention of Changiz Khan suggests to me the desira- 
bility of repeating a correction, I have already recorded 
elsewhere, of a singular delusion, shared alike by native 
copyists and English commentators, regarding one of the 
supposed incidents of the sufficiently diversified career of 
this scourge of the world, to the efiect that his unkempt 
savages had penetrated down to the impossible limit of the 
lower Ganges. The whole series of mistakes, Asiatic or 
European, may now be traced back to a simple clerical error 
in the transcription from a chance leading copy of the ordi- 
narily rare work of Minh&j-us-Sirdj — where the name of 

Changiz Khan j^^ jrr^ 1^^ ^©en substituted for the more 
obvious designation of the ancient town of Jdjnagar ^:^\^. 

> J.R.A.S. IX., p. 381 ; XVII., p. 202 ; Chronicles of Path&n Kings, p. 86. 

2 
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Modem authors^ examining a single passage, might well 
have felt reserve in reconstructing at hazard a primary ver- 
sion ; but the editors of the Calcutta official printed text have 
gone so far towards perpetuating the enigma they were unable 
to unravel, as to add to the difficulties of solution by making 
Changiz Kh&n fight (so far on his way to Lakhnauti) the 
memorable battle of Perwdn [35° 9' N., 69° 16' E.] on the 
conveniently converging site of Budaon (p. 348), which was 
situated on one of the favourite main lines of transit to the 
south, east of the Ganges. This conglomeration is, however, 
the less excusable, as Stewart, in his History of Bengal, 
had already pointed out Ferishtah's palpable mistake to the 
same effect; and the editors themselves unconsciously admit 
the preferable variant o{ ^^^^^ inserted in the foot-note, 
p. 199. Dr. Hunter, I see, in his new work on Orissa (ii. 4), 
incautiously follows Stewart's first impressions, in the notion 
that the "vanity*' of Muhammadan historians had inten- 
tionally " converted the attack of the humble Orissians into 
an invasion of Tartars" (Stewart, p. 62).* I myself prefer the 



* Mr. Stirling, in his most exhaustive memoir on Orissa, puhlished in the Asiatic 
Researches in 1822, observes : — " Major Stewart, in his History of Bengal, places 
an invasion of Orissa by the Mussalmans of Bengal during this reign, that is 
A.D. 1243. The Chronicles of the country contain no mention of such an event. 
I have not Major Stewart's authorities at hand to refer to, but strongly suspect 
that he has been led into an error by mistaking some word resembling f ajipur, for 
Jajipur in Orissa. He expresses himself thus : * In the year 614 (a.d. 1243), 
the Kaja of Jagepur (Orissa) having given some cause of offence, Toghan Khan 
marched to Ketasun, on the frontier of Jagepur, where he found the army of the 
Raia had thrown up intrenchments to oppose him.' . . . Now, in the first place, 
Jajipur was never a separate principality, as here described ; and there is no such 
place in Orissa as Ketasun. Ferishtah is altogether silent on this subject in 
his history of Bengal, but in his general history he ascribes the siege of Gour, in 
the very year in question, to a party of Mogul Tartars who had inv^ed Bengal by 
way of Chitta, Thibet, etc. Dow's mistake of a similar nature is scarcely worth 
noticing. He makes Sultan Balin pursue the rebel Toghral into Jajnagar 
(a.d. 1279), which he calls Orissa, whereas it is evident from the mention of 
Sunargaon as lying on the road, that J&jnagar is some place beyojid the Ganges." 
— Stirling, As. Res. xv., p. 274. 

It seems to have escaped Mr. Stirling's notice, that Stewart had already cor- 
rected his own error in speaking of " Jagepore" as " Orissa," pp. 61 and 65, by 
placing that town in its proper position in " Tipperah," in a later passage (p. 70) ; 
and he further improved upon his advanced knowledge by saying in a note, at 
p. 72, " Jagenagur is said to have been a town in Orissa, near Cuttack ; but this 
passage proves it to have been situated on the eastern side of the Burhampooter. 
The Jagenagar mentioned by Ferishtah should have been written Jagepore." [P] 
Stewart, Hist. Bengal, p. 72. Dow, i., p. 202 (4to. edit.). Briggs, i., p. 260. See 
also Chronicles of Path&n Kings, p. 121. 
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more obvious and direct explanation above given, whiqli 
perhaps reflects more upon our defective criticism thap upon 
Muslim vanity.* 



No. 5. Silver. Size, 8^^. Weight, 165 grs. a.h. 617. 

(2 specimeiiB.) 



Obvebse. 
l-JjJl i^Li Jax^l 



cr 



.1* -J>.>H ylJ 1 



Bevebse. 
Margin — ^ aCJI ^f JJb ^.^ 

^UO^ J^^MUC «^U1 f^^^ 



No. 6. Silver. Size, 8. Weight, 169. (Coarse badly formed 
legends), a.h. 617. (2 specimens.) 

Obvebse. Eevebse. 



— ^ — — 






Jll 



cri^' 



2^^^. 



.Uujn^.L_Jij 



dUl J^^ 



!; 



Margin — ^J diaA\ 2f JJb ^Jy^ 



* Of. Elphinstone (new edit, by Professor Cowell), p. 377. Elliot, Muham- 
madan Historians, ii., pp. 264, 344. Dr. Lee's Ibn Batutah, Oriental Tr. Fund, 
p. 97. Ferishtah, Bombay Persian Teit, i., p. 122. Badaoni, Calcutta Persian 
Text, p. 88. Tabak&t-i-NfifiirS, Calcutta Persian Text, pp. 167, 163, 199, 243, 245. 
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No. 6a. Yariety. One example gives the altei'ed marginal 

reading of 

Al Nd^ir-le-dfn lUah was invested in the Khilafat in a.h. 575, and 
died on the 1st Shawwdl, a.h. 622 (5th October, 1225 a.d.). Bar 
Hebrseus, Ahulfarqf, pp. 269-30 L Ibn Asfr, p. 285, fbces his death 
at the end of Eamazan. Price, Muhammadan History, ii., p. 210. 

The tenor of the legends of the consecutive issues of 
A.H. 617 disclose an increasing confidence in his own power 
on the part of Ghids-ud-din 'Awz, in the addition made to 
his previous titles, and in the assumption of the superlative 
Al'Azam, "the highest," as the prefix to the Al Sultan in 
place of the heretofore modest adjective of Al Mu^azzam, "the 
great." ^ Here, for the first time in this series, we meet with 
the oflGlcial or regnant designation of the Khalif of Baghd&d, 
who has hitherto been referred to by the mere generic title 
of " Commander of the Faithful." 

It would appear from this innovation, as if Ghids-ud-dln 
had already, indirectly, put himself in conmiunication with 
the Pontifical Court at Baghdad, with a view to obtaining 
recognition as a sovereign prince in the Muslim hierarchy, — 
a further indication of which may possibly be detected in the 
exceptional insertion of the month in addition to the ordinary 
year of issue on the margin of No. 6a ; a specification which 
will be found more fully developed in the succeeding mint- 
ages, where it admits of an explanation which is not so 
obvious or conclusive in this instance. 

^ Altamsh himself seems to have been indifferent to this distinction, but its 
importance is shown in the early coinages of Muhammad bin SSim, who invariably 
reserves the superlative prefix for his reigning brother, while he limits his own 
claims to the virtually comparative siax4^\. And further to mark these grada- 
tions, he prominently adopts the higher title after his brother's death. Chronicles 
of Path§ai Kings, pp. 12, 13, 14. Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx., figs. 29, 35. 
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1^0, 7. 



Silver. Size, 9. Weight, 169 grs. PI. i. fig. 5.^ Dated 
20th of Eabf'ul akhir, a.h. 620. (7 specimens.) 

Obvebse. Keyebse. 



I 



JJ.-J1 c^l. 







" iS 



I_c^,i_kJl^l ^^a!\j 



u— ?■ 



^ 



.\ 



iL-L 



<«-_Ui i\ ij\ 1 







Margin— jj;j^l ^U^ ^ 



iiuUa^ 



J ijij***^ 



Ko. 7a. Yariety. Weight, 165 grs. Coin of the same date and 
similar character, which transfers the complete name of (j^yc- into 
the third line; the dubious prefix to the second ^ jJ^ ^ lJjJ\ reads 
more asj^t^, while the suggested 2^Jj, aboye given, appears asyJu. 

If the preceding coins had left any doubt as to Ghi&s-ud- 
din's designs in regard to the assumption of sovereign 
power, the tenor of the legends on Nos. 7 and 7a, would 
conclusively set that question at rest. Here, not content 
with the recently-arrogated title of Jaiill jjlkLJl, we find 
him calling himself "Sultan of Sultdns" by direct ap- 
pointment of the Khalif, ^ associated with which is the entry 

^ * See also Marsden, No. dcclvii. p. 664. There are two coins of this type in 
his collection in the British Museum. Marsden remarks, ^' The date of this coin, 
the earliest of those belonging to the princes who ffoyemed Bengal in the name of 
the Kings of Dehli, but who took aU opportunities of rendering themselves in- 
dependent, is expressed distinctly in words The titles and patron3rmics of 

the Sult&n by whom it was struck are for the most part illegible ; not so much 
from obliteration, as from the original imperfect formation of the characters." 

' The term c^J^. ^J^ is of frequent occurrence on the early Muslim coinages, 

and is usually associated with the name of the officer — ^whatever his condition — 
responsible for the mint issues, as Xi^^-t c^^. l^ which is translated by 

Frsehn as ^^manibua** (t.c. curd et opera), Ahmadia or "curante," — a definition 
accepted in later days on the Continent as ^^par lea tnaina de, par lea aoina de,*^ etc. 
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of a specific date, with the still more unusual definition of 
the day of the month, which is preserved constant and un- 
varied throughout the entire issue. More remarkable still is 
the abnormal departure from the conventional form of coin 
legends, in the omission of the preliminary " Al Sultdfi/' and 
the abrupt introduction of the regnal title of the once proba- 
tional Hiadm-^id'diny under his more ambitious designation 
of GhidS'Ud'din. In short, the entire drift of the altered 
superscription points to an intentional reproduclion of some 
formal phraseology, such as would be eminently consistent 
with an oflGlcial transcript of the revered precept emanating 
from Baghd&d. 

I should infer from these coincidences that a formal 
diploma had by this time been conceded by the Supreme 
Pontifi*, admitting the newly-erected kingdom of Bengal 
within the boundaries of Isldm, and confirming the reigning 
monarch in possession, with added titles and dignities. The 
date so prominently repeated may either be that upon which 
the patent was originally sealed, or more probably it points 
to the auspicious moment of the reception of the ambassadors, 
who conveyed the formal document and paraphernalia of 
investment, at the Court of Lakhnauti. This assignment in 
no way disturbs my previous attribution of the inaugural 
piece of Altamsh,^ marking his attainment of the like 
honours in a.h. 626. The very concession to the Bengal 
potentate possibly led his once suzerain to seek a parallel 
sanctification of his own rights, which he had previously been 
content to hold by the sword : and the difficulty of com- 
munication with Baghd&d over alien kingdoms and disturbed 
frontiers would account for a delay of the emissaries on the 
one part and the other, which would not affect the open 
ocean passage between the mouths of the Ganges and the 
sea port of Bussorah. 

In the present instance it would seem to imply a more or less direct intervention 
by the Commander of the Faithfiil himself in mvour of his nominee. 

1 Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.R.A.S. (n.s.) II., p. 154, No. 1, note; Chronicles 
of the Path&n Kings, p. 46. Of course this exceptional issue will now have to 
cede priority of date both to the Bengal coins of a.h. 614, etc., and likewise to 
the northern piece of Altamsh, No. 8, which must be taken as anterior to No. 10. 
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Coin of Altamsh. 

Kg. 8. Silver. Size 8 J. Weight, 168 grs. Square Kufic 
characters, which seem to helong to Lahor or some northern 
Mint.i PI. i. fig. 6. a.h. 62* ? 
Obveese. 



^UJ\ 



^jM..A^L j^.}n t ,4>n. 



C^^ 



jA\ 



JoJi 



\J^\)i\ 






^\ 



Reverse. 






^.n?^ 



Margin — ? t-->-*^i 'JJ^ 



Bengal Coins op Altamsh subsequent to the be-asseetion op his 

Impeela-l SwAr. 

No. 9. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 168 grs. Bengal type of Coin. 

A.H. 622. 

Beveese. 

As in Nos. 6 and 7, — Coins 
of Ghlas-ud-din, with the 
name of the Khalif Al 
I^dstr-le-din Illah, 

Margin- — 



Obveese. 



<L.Aa-1j 



^.A.l4lJ ^ 



.tUaLuJ* 



^^\ j-.f^\ j^0c\Ji <L.L!1 



[Jft'^ 



' Chronicles of the Path&n Kings, p. 15. PI. i. figs. 4-8. 

* This word, as designating the coin is unusual; biit we have the term 
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Altamsh does not seem to have found it convenient to 
proceed against his contumacious vassal, who was now ready 
to meet him on almost equal terms, till a.h. 622| when the 
coinage immediately attests one part of the compact under 
which peace was secured, in the exclusive use of the name 
of the Emperor of Hindtist&n on the money of Bengal.^ 
That the issue, represented by No. 9, proceeded from the 
local Mints, is evident aUke from the style and fabric of 
the pieces, their defective metal^ and the uncouth forms of 
the letters of the legends. 



1^0. 10. Silver. Size 8. Weight 168 grs. (2 specimens.) 

Plate i. fig. 7. a.h. 624. 



Obveese. 






£eV£BS£. 



Margin— j^^ * * * jjb t-^ 



^j^\j\j for the Minty and the 2( jjb ^^f^ ®^m ^^ ^^ ordinary prefix to the 
ii^\ 0^ \n'^^ \ of the Path&n monarchs. The letters on the Bengal coins look 
more like i_ » ol^j which, howeyer, does not seem to make sense. Frsahn long 
ago suggested that the word <>--^^ ought to he received as a substantive, espe- 
cially in those cases where the preposition (.^ did not follow it, in the given 
sentence, as a prefix to the name of the Mint city. 

J jyT oUil 'ihjj^ li^^ lij ,j^ J>^ ^„ii^ c^U > 

^ jIjj JU uXl oli^Jb J Q^^j^j [p. 162 u:-.wlJb ^ ^'\ ^^ 
Calcutta text, pp. 163, 171.— J^ ^»j,aJ^ ^W (^^, ^ ^ 'V^ 
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Al Zahir beamrillah, the Khalif whose name is inscribed on this 
coin, succeeded his father on the 2nd of Shawwai, a.h. 622, and 
died on the 14th Eajab, a.h. 623 (July 11, 1226 a.d.). Ear 
Hebrseus, Ahulfaraff p. 302. 

No. 11. Silver. Size 7. Weight 167 grs. Unique, PL i., 

fig. 8. A.H. 624. 

Eeyebse. 



Legend in the area as in 

the last coin, with the 

name of the Khalif Al 
Zdhir. 

Margin — ^j\ i:>^ * * S-^ 



Square area, within double 
lines, following the pattern of 
some of the examples of Mu- 
hammad Ghori's coins. 

(.JLxJ\ ^LLJ, w 

U J,\,\ w 

The words ^*^^ ^\ j^\ 
are inserted in the interstices 
between the square area and 
the circular marginal line, as 
in the Dehli coins of Sahram 
Shah.» 



It might be supposed to be an open question as to whether 
Ghi&s-ud-din 'Awz or N&sir-ud-din MahmM—tlie eldest son 
of Altamsh and his viceroy in Bengal — ^presided over the 
Mints which put forth the coins classed under Nos. 10 and 
11. As regards the latter, at present unique piece, there 
can be little doubt, from its assimilation to the ordinary 
Dehli models, that it formed a portion of the revised and 
improved coinage of the south after Mahmud's defeat of 
Ghi&s-ud-din in 624 a.h. In like manner, the introduction 
of the term Ja^Sl on No. 10, as a prefix to the title of 



Chronicles of the Path&n Kings, p. 118. 
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Sultan Altamsh, points to a feeling of filial reverence, which 
is altogether wanting even in Ghi&s-ud-din's repentant mani- 
festo in the legend of No. 9. Mahmud's appointment to the 
Government of Oudh dates from a.h. 623/ and the tenor of 
one of the narratives of Minh&j-us-Siraj would imply that he 
proceeded southwards with but little delay ; so that all coins 
bearing the date of 624, with the name of Altamsh, might 
preferentially be assigned to his interposition, more especially 
as Ghi4s-ud-din at and prior to this period had placed him- 
self in a renewed attitude of insurrection. 



Cain of Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud Shdh, as Viceroy in Bengal. 

The administration of the Bengal Mints under the official 
auspices of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud^ as developed in the issues 
Nos. 10, 11, leads up to and confirms with more full effect 
an identification I have hitherto been obliged to advocate in 
a less confident tone — that is, the attribution of the piece,' 
reproduced in the woodcut below, under No. 12, to the 
eldest son of Altamsh, at some period towards the close of 
his brief career.^ With these newly-discovered evidences of 
his overt intervention in the local currencies, the transition 
to a subdued and possibly paternally-sanctioned numismatic 
proclamation, in his own name, would be easy, more especially 
if that advance was made simultaneously with the effusive 
reception at Dehli of the reigning Khalif s earliest recog- 
nition of Altamsh's supremacy, coupled with the desirability 
of making this Imperial triumph manifest in those southern 
latitudes, where other dynastic names had already claimed a 
prior sanctification.^ 

1 Persian text, 180. 

^ Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.R.A.S. (n.8.) II., p. 182. Chronicles of the 
Path&n Kings, p. 81. 

3 Minh§LJ-ns-Sir&j, after completing his account of N&sir-ud-din's conquest of 
Ghf&B-ud-dln *Awz, and the transmission of the spoils to the Sult&n at Dehli, 
continues — 

*y t-jll? ^,jJ< ^j*..aJ:> (^^laL; C^fl^ i^is'Uj d^lij^j C.'^?"-? 
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Such an authorized augmentation of the Prince's state is 
rendered the more probable, as Altamsh in a measure shared 
with his favourite son the honours and dignities conferred 
by the Khalif, and simultaneously extended to him the right 
to use an umbrella with the tint of Imperial red.^ Ndsir- 
ud-din Mahmud, the contemporary biographer remarks, was 
from that time looked upon as the recognized successor to 
the throne of Hindust&n. Equally, after Mahmud's prema- 
ture death, his father still so held him in honour that his 
body was brought to Dehli, and enshrined under one of the 
choicest domes that Eastern Saracenic art could achieve, 
which to this day, amid its now broken marbles, stands as a 
monument of the virtues of this prince, and preserves in its 
decaying walls the remains of ^ the first royal tomb of the 



(See also Elliot's Historians, ii., pp. 326, 329.) 

The Khalif's emissary arrived at Dehli on the 22nd of Rabi'ul awwal, (3rd 
month of) a,h. 626, p. |v^, and news of the death of N&^ir-ud-din Mahmtid 
reached the capital in the 5th month of the same year, p. 174. 

^ The founder of the Ghaznavi dynasty, the Great Sahuktigln, assumed regal 
state under the shadow of a red umbrella. Altamsh's ensigns are described as 
black for the right wing ^[^^ Ai^iw^^ C-^l)l i and red for the left wing iSj\j\ , 

JjJ f ^m n-i P« ^^IP. Mu'izz-ud-dSn Muhammad bin Sion's standards bore the 

same colours, but the discrimination is made that the black pertained to the 
Ghdris, and the red to the T(irks, p. t rv. Ghi&s-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m 
used black and red for the two wings respectively, p. 83. 

* Inscription on the Tomb op Sultan Ghazi [Na^ir-ud-dIn MAHMtJo] at 

Dehli, dated a.h. 629. 

-JAz'i] 2fl^:JbU >13*J1 ^lUJl Jl>jL*]I i^\ ifijt. 'Ut^^l 
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slave kings erected near the capital,^ on the shattered entrance 
arch of which we can still trace the devotional prayer of the 
father for the soul of his son, whose mundane glories he 
briefly epitomizes as ^^ King of Kings of the East/' implying, 
in the conventional terms of the day, all India beyond the 
Gogra. 

And still further to secure a contemporary memento of 
his lost heir, Altamsh conferred the same name and title 
upon a younger son, who, in his turn, was destined to occupy 
the throne of Dehli for twenty years, and the name of Ndsir- 
ud-din Mahmud was perpetuated anew in the next genera- 
tion, under another dynasty, as the designation of Balban's 
heir, who carried it back to Bengal, where he was permitted 
to found a new family of southern kings,^ who for half a 
century succeeded in maintaining a fltful sovereignty, seldom 
disturbed by the more powerful Sult&ns of Hindustan. 

^ILL) ^jJ\ >2I ^U« ^j JU» ^ ^1 Jl^ ^Xl i^\ij cl53U 



^j) iS]^ ^1 jic^ ^j^^yii\ j^\ j^\j J1AJ\ JLiJj\ Jia^\ 

This Tomb, which is known as the Mak:barat of Sult&n Gh&zi, stands amid the 
ruins of the village of Mullikpiir Koyi, about three miles due west of the cele- 
brated Kutb Min&r. As&r-us-Sunnadid, Dehli, 1854, pp. 23, 30 (No. 12, 18, 
Facsimile), and 60 (modem transcript revised). See also Journal Asiatique, 
M. G. de Tassy's translation of the Urdu text ; also Journal Archaeological Society 
of Dehli, p. 57, and Hand-book for Dehli, 1863, p. 85. 

^ Rukn-ud-din Ffriiz Sh&h, another son of Altamsh, who for a brief period 
held the throne of Dehli, found a final resting-place on the chosen site of Mul- 
likpiir ; and his brother in deferred succession, entitled Mu'izz-ud-din Bahrdm 
Shdhf followed him into the Tombs of the £[ings in the same locality. — As&r-us- 
Sunnadid, pp. 25, 26. Elliot's Historians, iii., p. 382. Chronicles of Path^ 
Kings, p. 290. 

» See p. 35 infrJt. 



Ko. 12. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 163'1 grs. Untgw. Britifllt 




Al Mastansir billab vaa inaugurated on the 14th of Bajab, 
623 AH.=:1226 A.s., the same day that his fiither Al Zahir died. 
— Bar HebrffiUB, p. 303. 

I quote in Ulustration of my previoua remarks, the legends on 
the special issue of Altamsh on the occasion of the receipt of his 
diploma of investiture in a.e. 626. 

Weight of the B. U. Coin, 164 grains. 

Obvebbb-aUI Jj-. MS^ M 'i\ ii\t 

Bevebsb — Aa above, in No. 12, with similarly formed oharactera.' 

It may be noted that on a like occasion of the reception of the 
Egyptian Ehalif s diploma at Dehli in 744 a.h., Muhammad bin 
Tughlak adopted a similar method of exhibiting his respect by 
introducing the pontiff's name on the coinage to the exclusion of 
his own. 

The identification of the individual, who styles himself 
Danlat Sh&h, with many high-sounding prefixes, on the suh- 
joined coin, demanded a certain amount of patient patch- 

t Chronicles o( the Patkbn Einga, p. i&. 
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work, which I have relegated to the note below.^ Suffice it 
to say that Daulat 8hdh bin Modud is the person who is 
spoken of elsewhere as Ikhtiy&r-ud-din Balk a ^ Khilji, and 
who appears in history on the single occasion of his possess- 
ing himself of the Kingdom of Bengal on the death of 
N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, and his subsequent suppression and 
capture on the advance of Altamsh's forces in the self-same 
year, 627 a.h., he was unwise enough to record on his un- 
authorized coinage. 



^[ib/jli i(\J <-->lt ^.*>!\ ^jmaJ^ ij^^ ^ ^j^ J^s*^^ {Jy^ 
^Ur ^^^VLr C^ J^ l:^^^ 0;/ c^^ V, ^IL J 

Calcutta Text, p. \ Vp, j^J 
C^y j\ dM ,Wj ^^j\l^^ ^^ ,jiji\ ^j,..A^ Ju«^ ^UaL 

Calcutta Text, p. 1 1 f lib 
In the printed text, under thejfirst Court Circular list of the *b Jl • V^^L* 

of Sult&n Shams-ud-dfn, we find the following entry, V^ yLi» c:JaJ 
j a'^X) ujX« ; and in the «<;(;(mi document, purporting to he a variant of 

that official return, we read, ^^j^ UL »\j^ J^j}\ ^^jJl^LisLl C^ 

(pp. WV and \^A)j which latter version ifi greatly improved hy the Oriental 

Lord Chamberlain's list preserved in a MS. in the 6. M. (Addit. No. 26,189), which 
associates more directly the title with the namCf and identifies the individual as 

* The word JSalkd has exercised the commentators. It may be found, however, 
in the early Ghaznavi name of Balkd-Tigin. Ixb means a *'' camel colt," and 
^^jSj is " handsome." 
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No. 13. Silver. Size 9 J. 



Obyebse. 



Weight, 168. Uhiqtie. Plate i. fig. 9. 
A.H. 627 ? 

I B.EYEKSE. 



d^\j j^:»:x*j^\ 









cr. 



.t-^^-^^,r?-^'^r?-«^ 



Margin — iu-m-j ^LJwa j^^ * * 



^ iji/^^^ 



^LCumJ 



The reading of tirjUll*^! is speculative : the letters U!i are 
distinct, as are also the two dots of the 4^) but that letter itself 
cannot be traced, and the visible remains of the character succeeding 
the \ji\ are more like \ or ^ than the suggested ^cj , 

Inscription of Altatmh. 

Among the numerous inscriptions of Altamsh already 
known, no one possesses greater interest than the subjoined, 
which has lately been published in the J.A.S. Bengal. 

Bud&on was one of Altamsh's earliest charges, and from 
thence he was called to supreme sovereignty at Dehli on the 
death of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg. 

Inscription of Altamsh, on the gateway of the JdnCi Masjid at 

Buddon} 

^^^uu^ ^J\ i^\3j cK!U ^1\ ^lUlSl ^j^ j^Lwj U^o\ 

» Deciphered by Mr. Wilson, C.S., Bud(i6n.-~J.A.S.B., 1872, p. 112. 
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^ili\jCS^\ Jj^^ ,jt,AjU\ ^ ^ILJl ^U ^Jii\ ^ UjJI 

Dated, Ramazdn a.d. 628 [Nov. 1230 a.d.]. 

Coin of Riziah* 

I conclude this limited series, and complete this section of 
the numismatic history of the south, by the reproduction of 
the sole available dated coin of Eiziah, minted at Lakhnauti, 
in A.H. 635. After this epoch there follows an interval of 
more than half a century, during which we discover no 
coins of Bengal proper. But the year 691 a.h. may be said 
to inaugurate a new era, represented by the mintages of the 
more firmly-established local kings of the family of N&sir- 
ud-din Mahmud, the son of Balban, who, perhaps wisely, 
preferred the placid repose of a j'wewt-viceroyalty at Lakh-, 
nauti, to the turmoils of the Imperial throne, to which he 
was the acknowledged heir. He does not seem to have 
arrogated to himself the right to coin ; and it was left to his 
second son Eai K&us to resume that symbol of independent 
power. 

No. 14. Silver. Weight, 164-5 grs. Size, 7. Lakhnautf, a.h. 635. 

The late General T. P. Smith.» 



Obveese. 



J •• • 






Eeverse. 

' .» 

j^\ jA\ r>Mi4li 
Margin — 



^ 




^ t/****^*- 



^ Chronicles of the Path&n Kings, No. 90, p. 107. A similar coin (wanting 
in the date) is figured and descrihed in the J.R.A.S. (n.s.) II., p. 186. 
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I maypperhags, be permitted to extend this paper beyond 
the exact limit covered by Mr. Broadley's collection, in order 
to gather up such later antiquarian gleanings as chance to 
illustrate the obscure section of the history of Bengal during 
the first half-century of the 107 years comprised in the 
Kooch Bih&r representative accumulations, which formed 
the subject of my previous paper on " The Initial Coinage of 
Bengal," or, in effect, to follow up the local changes, of 
which we have occasional monumental records, down to the 
time when Ili&s Shah attained independence, and expanded 
his boimdaries and his power into imperial proportions. 

The energy and research of our fellow-labourers in the 
East has been largely rewarded in these days by the number 
of inscriptions brought to light in various parts of the 
country, which have been deciphered, and more or less com- 
pletely published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal under the supervision of their critical and in- 
defatigable secretary. Dr. Blochmann, to whom we are 
indebted for such comprehensive analyses of the learning 
and traditions of the Court of Akbar and subsequent Mughal 
monarchs. 

Inscription A. 

The first mural record in point of date of which at present 
only a brief outline is available, consists of the 

Inscription of Tughril Khan at Bihar, 

which is described as pertaining to "an edifice built in 
A.H. 640, or A.D. 1242, by 'Izz-ud-din Abulfath Tughril 
Khdn, who styles himself Sult4n, and assumes other regal 
epithets, as Khakdn-uUMu^azzam^ KhaHada-lldhu mulakhu," 
etc.^ 

This is a most suggestive contribution to the other revela- 
tions of the condition of the country at this time, from which, 
on the full decipherment of the original text, we may per- 
chance gain new knowledge of the ever imminent revolutions 

* J.A.S.B. ProceedingBy Noyember, 1871, p. 247. 
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of regnant vassals in partihm infidelium against absent 
Muhammadan Emperors. 

There is nothing, however, to cause surprise in the as- 
sumption of royal titles by Tughril on this occasion, as, 
although he had been a firm adherent of the Empress 
Riziah, had been endowed by her with the honours of the 
red umbrella, and had coined assiduously the only silver 
money bearing her name hitherto discovered, his devotion to 
the Imperial throne was confessedly shaken after her death, 
and in this self-same year, 640 a.h., taking advantage of 
the weakness of the reigning monarch at DehU, he pro- 
ceeded to annex the province of Earra M&nikpur, which 
in itself constituted an overt act of rebeUion against his 
Suzerain.^ 

The next division of the Initial Coinage of Bengal brings 
us into much more definite contact with the realities of 
medisBval remains, and reminds me that on my first en- 
deavour to identify the Eai K&us of the Kooch Bih&r coins, 
I was obliged to crave indulgence in the mere reading of 
the dates so incoherently defined on his mintages. I had, 
for the time, to abandon all faith in the units, to claim only 
dubious credence for the decimals; though the hundreds 
necessarily remained beyond cavil, even had the Bengal 
Mint-officials blundered in the definition of the alien Semitic 
legends with more than their accustomed licence. 

I was, however, venturesome enough on that occasion to 
suggest — ^in dotted lines and duly reserved square brackets — 
that the then obscure Kai Kdiis ought to have a place in the 
family tree of the house of Balban, a claim which had 
escaped the record of contemporary biographers, or the 
knowledge of later commentators on the local events in 
Bengal. I have since found abundant testimony towards 
establishing his true place both under the one and the other 
aspect. 

On a recent occasion of reviewing my previous Essay on 
the Initial Coinage of Bengal, I embodied, with more confi- 

1 Minh6j-ui-Sir&j, Persian text, p. 243. Stewart's Bengal, p. 61. 
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denoe/ the restored genealogical tree, of which the following 
is a transcript : 

Sultdn Balban, Emperor of HindCist&n 



Muhammad {Shahid) N^ir-ud-din Mahm6d„ Bughrd Khdn, of Bengal 

E[aiKhiiBr6 



i I I 

Sulidn Mu^ist-ud^in Rukn-ud-din Shams-ud-din 

KaikubXd, Eai Elt^B, FfRtjz ShIh, 

Emperor of Hmd^st&xi King of Bengal King of Bengal 

Shahdb'Ud-din Ndfir-ud-din Ohida-ud-din Ku^lU Khdn 

BuoH&A ShIh, BahIdur Sh1h> 

King of Bengal King of Bengal 

In support of this direct line of descent, I can now quote 
eyidenoe from two confirmatory sources, the incidental men- 
tion of Kai E&UJ9 as " the second son *' of Ndsir-ud-din 
Mahmud, on the eve of the interview of the rival monarchs, 
Kaikub&d, the eldest son,, Sultan of Hindust&n, and their 
father, the occupying Lord of Bengal^ which forms the sub- 
ject of Mir Khusrti DehlavVa celebrated poem the " Kirdn- 
usS'adain ;"^ and, also, the inscription reproduced in ea?- 
tenso below, which conclusively identifies the same prince in 
the paternal relation, and simultaneously attests his eventual 
regal succession in Bengal, 

Inscription B. 

Inscription of Eai Kaus in Gangaramptir, Din&jpur, at 
Bamdamah, the old Deokot,^ dated Muharram, 697 a.h. 
[Oct., 1297 A.D.] 

Ml «• 

1 Chronicles, p. 148. 

' Professor Gowell's article in Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 1860| p. 234; and 
Elliot's Historians, iii., p. 630. 

>. See Buchanan's DinfijpOir, p. 50 ; and ante, p. 9. 
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^jm:i~ ^J^J^o AiUaLi J <(il« <itU) jIj;. ^^fi:^yii\jg^\jM\j <tU^ ^if;. 

^ ^ mm 

J.A.S.B., 1872, p. 103. ^UL) • 

Dr, H. Blochmakn's Translation. 
<< This mosque was built during the reign of the king of kings, Bukn-ad-dnnya- 
waddin, the shadow of God upon earth, Eai E&tls Sh&h, son of MahmM, son of 
the Sult&n, the right hand of the Ehalffah of Ood, the helper of the commander 
of the faithful — ^may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom ! — at the order of the 
Lord of the age, by Shih&b-ul-haqq-waddin, a second Alexander, the Ulugh-i- 
'Azam Hum&ytin Zafar 'Khka Bahr&m Ttgin — may God perpetuate his rule and 
kingdom, and may God prolong his life ! — ^under the supervision (batauliyat) of 
Sal&h Jfwand of Mult&n. On the Ist Muharram, 697 a.h. [19th Oct, 1297]." 



I have reproduced in full the above inscription, alike in 
text, translation, and commentary,^ as it corrects an avowedly 
imperfect reading which I had been favoured with by Col. 
Nassau Lees. Dr. Blochmann was so obliging as to forward 
me an impression of the original, that I might satisfy myself 
of the accuracy of the translation now given ; but I have 
unfortunately mislaid the facsimile reproduction, and there- 
fore abstain for the moment &om any further comments. 

^ Dr. Blochmann continues :— *^ As mentioned above, this inscription is quoted 
by Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles of the Path&n Kings, p. 140, where a 'rough' 
translation by Colonel Nassau Lees is given. The * translation ' leaves out the 
name of the builder, and wrongly puts his titles in apposition to the words 
Khusrawi gamdn. The absence of a facsimile has led Mr. Thomas to state that 
Kai K&<is confessed allegiance to 'Al&-ud-din of Dihli, who is the Sikandar- 
U99&ni par excellence ; but the grammatical construction of the sentence, and the 
tdiom^ show that the words * Sikandar-u^^&nf, Ulugh-i-'Azam Hum&yM and 
Zafar Eh&n,' are merely titles of Bahr&m Itgin. He must have been a Malik of 
high rank, as the titles are high ; but my Tribenl inscriptions (about to be pub- 
lished in this volume) give Maliks not only similar titles, but also the phrase 
* May God perpetuate his rule and kingdom,' and even julus names, if I may say 
so. ' Shih&b-ul-Haqq- wad-din,' therefore, is merely the Julus name of Malik 
Zafar Eh&n, and shows, moreover, that the Sikandar-u^^&ni ' cannot be 'Alk-ud- 
din, whose full j'tdiu name with the kunyah was 'Al&-ud-din Abulmuzafar 
Muhammad Sh&h." This inscription is further referred to by Mr. W. M. Bourke 
(1872, p. 143), who expresses a hope that his new " rubbings," now submitted 
to the Society, may resolve Dr. Blochmann's doubt regarding a portion of this 
Inscription, and supply the date in his No. 4 Inscription. 
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Inscription C. 

Inscription of SHAMS-xjD-DiN FIruz of Bengal^ on Zafar 
Kh&n's Madrasah, at Tribeni/ dated a.h. 713. 

'^^ill ^ IjS!1 ^^^.^^ j^Jl s^l5; ui3U ^il ^]/5l\ ^JCJl 

J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 287. ^ajlLL ^1 jJ^ ^UaUl «U 

The text goes on to say that the inscription was engraved 
under the direction of Eh&n Muhammad Zafar Eh4n, on the 
Ist of Muharram, 713 a.h. Zafar Khdn's Mosqiie, in the 
same locality, bears the earlier date of 698 a.h. (a.d. 1298). 

1 Tribeni or Tnveni (as Mr. Money writes it, J.A.S.B., 1847, p. 393), N. of 
H6gli. Dr. Blochmann adds, "Tribeni is often called Tripani ("tlu:ee streams "), 
and by the Mnbammadans Tripani Shdhpiir, or Ftritzdbdd (see also Ain-i-Akbari 
(Gladwin), ii., p. 6 ; J.R.A.S. (n.b.) II. (1866), p. 202, Not$ 1, and Note 1, p. 206). 
Dr. Blochmann, in adverting to Marsden's coin of Tfij-ud-din Firia Shdh (No. 
DCCLxxviii., and Laidley, J.A.S.B., 1846, pL v., fig. 17), has followed the old 
authorities in attributing the piece to a Bengal king of that name, and does not 
seem to be aware that the coin was minted in the Dakhan in 807 a.h., during the 
reign of the Bahmdni FlrCiz Sh&h (a.h. 800 to 825). See my Chronicles of the 
Path&n Kings, p. 345. On the other part, I have to thank Dr. Blochmann 
for a rectification, to which he seems to attach an undue importance. — J.A.S.B., 
July, 1872, p. 119. In my recent work just quoted, I had occasion to notice, 
en passant^ the contemporary coins of the local dynasties more or less connected 
with the central Muhammadan Imperialism. Among other hitherto unpublished 
specimens, I described a coin of " Ahmad Sh&h bin Ahmad Sh&h, Alwali, Al 
Bahmaniy* (p. 343), dated 856 a.h., and I submitted, without any reserre, 
in illustration of the piece itself, a facsimile of the original, designed and 
executed by an independent artist — ^which may be seen to be defectiye in 
both the subordinate points, in which Dr. Blochmann has the advantage 
of me in a better preserved and more fully legible coin lately acquired by 
Colonel Hyde. I take no blame to myself for reading the absolutely detached 

^yj of the one specimen for the improved u-iOi of the other, nor am I sur- 
prised at the appearance of the concluding word ^4m^1 when it is to be 

found in the very next page of my work, where I had full authority for its 
citation. 
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Inscbiptions D. E. F. 
Further Imeriptiom of Shams-ud-din Fb*uK. 

Dr. Blochmann contributes the following remarks towards 
the elucidation of some unpublished records of this king : 

''The inscriptions at Tribeni near Hugli mention the 
same king (Shams-ud-din Firdz) as having reigned in 1313 
A.D. Two of Mr. Broadley's inscriptions — and this will 
show the value of his discoveries — ^prove — 

1. That Firuz already reigned in 1809 over (Western) 
Bengal, or Lakhnauti. 

2. That South Bih&r under him belonged to Bengal, 
whilst other inscriptions show that Bih&r in 1352 again 
belonged to Dehli. 

3. That Shams-ud-din had a son of the name of H&lim 
Kh&n, who in 1309 and 1315 — and hence most likely during 
the intervening years — was governor of Bih4r." ^ 

As respects the later, numismatic accessions to this hence- 
forth second period of the MusKm annals of Bengal, they may 
be said to be confined to minor varieties and repetitions of 
known types, whose dates are, as yet, imperfectly ascertained. 
A single coin of mark claims attention, in the shape of a gold 
piece of Bah&dur Sh&h, part of his tribute or recognition 
money (similar to the silver piece No. 9, O.S.) coined in his 
own name, but with the full acknowledgment of the su- 
premacy of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The piece itself is the 
property of Mr. Delmerick — to whom we owe the first notice 
of the unique coin of the Bactrian king Plato, which has 
lately been secured for the British Museum ;*■— a medal, I 
may remark, en paasant, that contributes the most striking 
testimony to the value of numismatic inquiries perhaps ever, 
addneed, in confirming by the single date, hitherto known in 
the entire Bactrian series, which appears on its surface, the 

^ <'The two inscriptions of HfJim Kh&n contain the dates 1309 and 1315 ; the 
fonner inscription seems to have belonged to a Saraf, the latter to a Mosque." 
J.A.S.B., Proceedings, 1871, p. 246. 

» J.A.S'.B., February, 1872, p. 84. 
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exact epoch of Eukratides' death in B.C. 165, which had 
already been speculatively fixed from less definite data.^ 
The specific determination of this era is of the highest im- 
portance as giving us a standpoint, so to say critical, towards 
the close of a dynasty, whose members left so few positive 
traces behind them, and whose annals were Kttle likely to 
have been preserved either by the hostile races who succeeded 
them, or their indifferent cousins who remained in the an- 
cestral homes of the West. 

I have little left to say, in conclusion, beyond momentarily 
adverting to one of the confessed difficulties of the day, the 
identification of the easily-shifted sites of Eastern cities^ 
whose removal, apart from the caprice of the rulers, was, in 
this locality, at aU times liable to be suggested, if not en- 
forced, by Nature herself, in the ever-changing channels of 
the waters of the Delta of the Ganges.* 

With regard to the emplacement of Pundua or "Firuzptir," 
a possible claimant has appeared in the shape of the " Pun- 
dooah" (23° 3-88° 18') near Hughli, which is in a measure 
connected with the area of Shams-ud-din Firdz of Bengal's 
extant memorials at Tribeni, one of the subordinate villages 
of which still retains the alternative name of " Firtizdbdd/'^ 

But I am satisfied that the Fandua, near Maldah,^ is the 



^ Prinsep's Essays, ii., p. 175. J.B.A.S. (o.s.) XX., p. 119. Gren. Cnimmgliam 
Nnm. Chron. ix. (1869), p. 230. I am now, apart ftom other reasons, the less 
inclined to accept the author's ** 83 of the Bactrifui era '' — ^which he derives from a 
^tMMi-monogram on the coins of Heliocles. 

' This is a description of the local peculiarities published in 1820. " In tracing 
the sea coast of this Delta, there are eight openings found, each of which appears to 
be a principal mouth of the Ganges. As a strong presumptiye proof of the wander- 
ings of that river, from one side of the J)elta to the other, it may be observed, that 
there is no appearance of virgin earth between the Tiperah hills on the east and 
the district of fiurdw&n on the west ; nor below Dacca ^nd Bauleah on the north. 
In all the sections of the numerous creeks and rivers of the Delta, nothing appean 
but sand and black mould in regular strata, until the clay is reached, which forms 
the lower part of their beds ; nor is there anj substance so coarse as gravel either 
in the Delta, or nearer the sea than 400 miles (by the course of the Ganges^ at 
Oudanulla, where a rocky point, part of the base of the neighbouring hills, 
projects into the river." — Hamilton's Hindustan, i., p. 123. 

* J.A.S. Bengal, 1870, p. 282, and note, p. 37» antd. 

^ Bennell and Stewart were alike convinced that the northern city of that name 
was the scene of FSriiz's contest with Hiha Sh&h. Bennell remarks : ** Pundua, 
or Purruah, mentioned as a royal residence in Bengal, in the year 1353 (Dow, i. 
340), [4to. edit. L, 326 ; Briggs, i., 449], is about seven miles to the north of 
Mauldah, and ten from the nearest part of Gour. Many of its ruins yet remain, 
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real place of mintage of the coins bearing the royal designa- 
tion of this prince, which later in point of time supersedes 
the discarded record of " Lakhnauti " on the local currency, 
While the group of " Seven Villages *' or Townships in Lower 
Bengal is defined solely by the appropriate mint term of 
** Satgaon" whose leading centre perhaps oscillated according 
to the progressive changes of the convenient wharves and 
landing-places of that emporium. If I could be equally 
certain of the very reasonable identification of " Jugdula 
(25° 10-87° 58') of our recent surveys,^ with the "Akddlah 
of the Muhammadan historians,' the case would be complete 
and final in favour of the northern metropolis. 

Colonel Haughton's recent investigations enable him to 
say that Ohidspiir is also " near Gaur, about one mile N. W. 
of Maldah/' ' And Dr. Blochmann very safely affirms that 
Muazzamdbdd is in Sonargaon.^ A small incidental note 
will be found at p. 9 anti, on Deokot and the Muslim Lakh- 
nauti, but the subject under its geographical aspect, promises 
to repay more ample investigation. 

Earticnlarly the Addeenah mosque, and the payement of a very long street, which 
es in the line of the road leading from Maufdah to Dinagepoor." — Bennell, Map, 
etc.y p. 56. 

Stewart's understanding of the localities may he traced in the following passage : 
'* Ilyas took post himself m the fort of Akdala ; leaving his son to defend the city 
of Fundua (near Mauldah), which for some time past he had made his canital. 
The Emperor advanced to a place now called Firozpiir&h&d) and commencea the 
operations of the siege of Pnndaa." — Hist. Bengal, p. 84. See also Hamilton's 
Hindustan, i., 230. 

^ Surveyor General of India's latest Maps. 

' These passages are given at large in my previous paper. J.R.A.S., II., p. 206. 
See also pp. 203-210, and Stewart's Bengal, pp. 84 note, 86 and 87 ; as well as 
Elliot's Historians, iiL, pp. 294-308. 

' See Chronicles of Path&n Kings, 153. Ain-i-Akhari, ii., p. 3, suppt., and 
Grant's Report, p. 372. 

* Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, April, 1870, p. 121. 
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